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CHARLES LAMB'S CRITICISMS ON BLAKE 
AND BYRON. 

The late Jacob Henry Burn—no mean adept in 
autiquarian and numismatic lore—was an inde- 
fatigable co).ector and annotator of literary waifs 
aad strays. The period of his greatest activity 
im this line was before the Captain Cuttle or 
*N.& Q.” era. J. H. Burn was indeed a man of 
Rotes, for he made thousands upon thousands of 
them on all kinds of odd scraps of paper. backs of 
eavelopes, printed circulars, Museum book-tickets, 
and the like. He was, however, well able to digest 
Bis scattered materials into proper shape when 
Occasion required. An example of this is seen in 
his admirable descriptive catalogue of the Beaufoy 
tillection of London tokens, printed for the Cor- 
poration of London. 

I had occasion lately to search through, and 
partly to destroy, a goodly quantity of these notes, 
and in doing so the following transcript, by J. H. 

, of a most charming and characteristic letter 
of Charles Lamb has turned up. I cannot discover 
that it has ever been printed. Even if it has, it 
is better that it should be republished than that 

contrary risk of its possible loss should be 
The name of the correspondent to 





whom it is written is blank in the transcript, but 
the letter itself contains a clue in its reference to 
some anti-slavery poem composed by that corre- 
spondent. Query, was he Bernard Barton, to 
whom there are a large number of letters addressed 
by Lamb on all kinds of topics, and printed in the 
two books on Lamb’s life and correspondence, 
edited by Talfourd in 1837 and by Sala in 1868? 
“May 15, 1824. 

“ Dear ——, I am oppressed with business all day, 
and company all night, bat I will snatch a quarter of an 
hour. Your recent acquisitions of the Picture, and the 
Letter are greatly to be congratulated—I too, have a 
picture of my Father, and the copy of his first Love 
Verses, but they have been mine long. Blake is a real 
name, I assure you, and a most extraordinary man, if he 
be still living. He is the William Blake whose wild 
designs accompany a splendid folio edition of The Grave, 
which you may have seen; in one of which, he pictures 
the parting of soul and body, by a solid mass of human 
form floating off, God knows how, from a lumpish mass, 
fac-simile to itself, left behind on the dying bed, He 
paints in water-colours, marvellously strange pictures, 
visions of his brain, which he asserts he has seen. They 
have great merit. He has seen the old Welch bards on 
Snowdon—he has seen the beautifullest, the strongest, 
and the ugliest man left alone from the massacre of the 
Britons by the Romans, and has painted them from 
memory. I have seen his paintings, and he asserts them 
to be as good as the figures of Raphael and Angelo, but 
not better, as they had precisely the same retro-visions 
and prophetic visions with himself. The painters in oil, 
which he will have it, neither of them practised, he 
affirms to have been the ruin of art, and asserts that all 
the while he was engaged in his water-paintings, Titian 
was disturbing him—Titian the ill-genius of oil painting. 
His pictures, one in particular, the Canterbury Pilgrims, 
far above Stothard’s, have great merit, but haru, dry, 
yet with grace. He has written a Catalogue of them, 
with a most spirited Criticism on Chaucer, but mystical, 
and full of vision, His poems have been sold hitherto 
only in Manuscript, I never read them, but a friend, at 
my desire, procured ‘the Sweep’s Song.’ There is one 
to a Tiger, which I have heard recited, beginning— 

* Tiger, Tiger, burning bright 
Thro’ the deserts of the night ’— 
which is glorious, but alas ! I have not the book, for the 
man is flown, whither, I know not, to Hades, or a mad- 
house; yet, I must look on him as one of the most 
extraordinary persons of the age. 

* Montgomery's book I have not much hopes from— 
the Society with the affected name, have been laboring 
at it, for these twenty years, and made few Converts. [ 
think it was injudicious to mix stories avowedly coloured 
by fiction, with the sad true statements from the Par- 
liamentary records, etc. ; but I wish the little Negroes 
all the good that can come from it. I battered my 
brains, not buttered them—but it is a bad a; for a few 
verses for them, yet I could make nothing of it. You 
have been luckier; still, Blake’s are the flower of the set, 
you will I am sure agree, though some of Montgomery's 
at the end, are pretty. The Dream is awkwardly para- 
phrased from B[ yron }. 

“With the exception of an Epilogue for a Private 
Theatrical, I have written nothing for near six months. 
It is in vain to spur me on—I must wait—I cannot write 
without a genial impulse, and I have none. "Tis barren 
all, and dearth—No matter, Life is something without 
scribbling. I have got rid of my bad spirits, and hold up 
pretty well this rain-d—d May. 
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“So we have lost another Poet! I never much 
relished his Lordship’s mind, @@@ shall be sorry if the 
Greeks have cause to miss him. He was to me offensive, 
and I never can make out his great power, which his 
admirers talk of—why, a line of Wordsworth’s is a lever 
to lift the immortal spirit; Byron can only move the 
spleen. He was at best a Satirist, in any other way, he 
was mean enough. I dare say, I do him injustice, but I 
cannot love him, nor squeeze a tear to his memory. He 
did not like the world, and he has left it, as Alderman 
Curtis advised the radicale—‘if they dont like their 
Country, d—n 'em let ‘em leave it’—they possessing no 
rood of ground in England, and he 10,000 acres—Byron 
was bitterer than many Curtises, 

“ Farewell ! and accept this apology for a Letter from 
one, who owes you so much in that kind. 

“* Yours ever truly, 
“CHARLEs LAMB.” 


Frepx. HENpDRIKs. 
Linden Gardens, W. 
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CHARLES MATHEWS THE ELDER. 
(Continued from p. 243.) 

9. The London Mathews; containing an account of 
Master Charles Mathews’s Youthful Days, and six 
original and humorous songs, viz., Trade Chusing, Strat- 
ford on a Market Day, An Irish Rubber at Whist, Volun- 
teer Field Day and Sham Fight, Crooskeen Lawn, London 
Green Rooms, and the Jew and the Pig. Embellished 
with eight copper-plate engravings, representing him in 
the several characters he assumes in his last new enter- 
tainment. Twenty-fifth edition. London, Hodgson & Co. 
Small 8vo. pp. 36. 

10. The London Mathews; containing an account of 
the Veteran’s Travels in Air, on Earth, and on Water. 
Together with a selection of new and humorous songs. 
Among which are Air-Ballooning, The Steam-Boat, First 
of ae Margate Library, and the Dejeune. Em- 
bellished with six copper-plates, representing him in the 
several characters he assumes in his last new piece. 
Thirtieth edition. London, Hodgson & Co. Small 
8vo, pp. 36. 

11. Mathews in America; or the Theatrical Wanderer : 
a cargo of new characters, original songs, and con- 
cluding piece of the Wild Goose Chase, or the Inn at 
Baltimore. New songs: The Humours of a Private Play, 
Description of Billingsgate, The Island of Saints! An 
Actor’s a Figure of Fun, The Spirit of Imitation, Pros- 

r! ye Bold Merry Rovers!! The Travellers’ Medley. 

ndon, Hodgson & Co. Small 8vo. pp. 36. With fold- 
ing coloured etching by George Cruikshank, exhibiting 
Mr. Mathews in six characters in the Wild Goose Chase, 
or the Inn at Baltimore. 

12. The London Mathews; containing an account of 
this Celebrated Comedian’s Trip to America, being an 
annual lecture on Peculiarities, Characters, and Manners, 
founded on his own observations and adventures, to 
which are prefixed several original comic songs, viz., 
Travellers All, Mrs. Bradish’s Boarding-House, Opossum 
up a Gum-Tree, Militia Muster Folk, Boston Post-Office, 
Ode to General Jackson, Illinois Inventory, The American 
Jester’s Song, and the Farewell Finale. Embellished 
with six copper-plate engravings. London, Hodgson 
& Co, Small 8vo. pp. 36. 

13. The London Mathews; containing an t of 





fusion, The Night Coach, Bubbles, a capital 
The Sailing Match, Old and New Times, Public Office 
Bow Street, Finale, and a Monopolylogue, intitled The 
Crown in ~~ Embellished with several copper-plate 
apeee. ion, William Cole. Small 8yo, pp. 36. 

4. Mr. Mathews “At Home.” A Lecture on Cha. 
racter, Manners, and Peculiarities called Home Circuit: 
or Cockney Gleanings; performed with the most distin. 
guished success at the Theatre Royal, English Opera 
House, including all the laughable tales, anecdotes, and 
original comic songs; among which are Royal Exchange 
Medley of Melodiste, Short Stages, Things that Were Not! 
Royal —. The Epping Hunt, and the Farewell 
Finale, with all the speaking, &c. Anecdotes of Mr. 
Domville,—Mr. Zachary Barnacle,—Joe Hatch, the 
Thames Chancellor,—Mr. Muzzle,—Mr. Sandy M'Siller- 
grip,— Mr. Spinks, — Benefit of Betting, &c. Also a Mono- 
polylogue, called Mathews’s Dream, or the Theatrical 
Gallery. Embellished with a coloured plate. London, 
Duncombe. 8vo. pp. 26. 

15, Account of Mr. Mathews’s At Home; as delivered 
in an annual lecture on Peculiarities, Characters, and 
Manners, founded on his own observations and adventures 
during his late Trip to America; interspersed with most 
laughable tales, anecdotes, and eccentricities; being 
a critique on the piece and performance. Including 
seven original popular comic songs: namely, Mrs. Bra- 
dish’s Boarding- House ; Opossum up a Gum-Tree; Militia 
Muster Folk; Ode to General Jackson; Boston Post- 
Office ; Illinois Inventory; and a Farewell Finale ; with 
all the speaking, &c. Also a Monopolylogue, called All 
Well at Natchitoches. Embellished with a representa- 
tion of the scene, &c. London, Duncombe. 8vo. pp. 28. 

16. Sketches of Mr. Mathews’s celebrated Trip to 
America, comprising a full account of his admirable 
lecture on Peculiarities, Characters, and Manners; with 
the most laughable of the stories and adventures, and 
eight original comic songs (asin No. 15). Embellished 
with four elegant engravings by Cruickshanks. London, 
J. Limbird. 8vo. pp. 24. 

17. Sketches of Mr. Mathews’s Celebrated Trip to 
Paris, comprising a full account of his admirable lecture 
on Peculiarities, Characters, and Manners, with the most 
laughable of the stories and adventures, and seven 
original comic songs on the subjects of Do as other 
Folks do, Paris is the only Place, Delights of the Packet, 
Lumps and Bumps, Day at Meurice’s, Heads for a Quarto, 
and Now Farewell to Paris Revels. And an Analysis of 


the Laughable Monopolylogue, La Diligence. Embellished - 


with an elegant engraving by Cruickshanks. London, 
J. Limbird, 143, Strand. 8vo. pp. 24. 

18. Selections from Mr. Mathews's Celebrated Memo- 
randum Book, comprising a full account of his admirable 
lecture on Peculiarities, Customs, and Manners; with 
the most laughable of the stories and adventures, and 
seven original comic songs, on the subjects of Memo- 
randa in Confusion, Night Coach, Bubbles, a capital 
song, Sailing Match, Old and New Times, Public 
Office, Bow Street, Finale. Embellished with cha- 
racteristic engravings by J. R. Cruikshank. London, by 
and for J. Limbird, 1825. 8vo. pp. 24. 

19. Mr. Mathews’s Celebrated Lecture on Character, 
Manners, and Peculiarities, entitled the Home Circuit; 
or Cockney Gleanings: performed with the most distin- 
guished success at the Theatre Royal, English Opera 
House, including all the laughable tales, anecdotes, 
and orginal comic songs: among which are Royal Ex- 

h . Melody of Melodists, Short Stages, Things that 





this Celebrated Actor's Memorandum Book of Peculiarities, 
Characters, and Manners, collected by him in his various 
trips, and several original and humorous songs (all 
adapted to well-known airs), viz., Memoranda in Con- 





Were Not ! Rosal Academy, The Epping Hunt, and the 
Farewell Finale, &c. Also a Monopolylogue called 
Mathews’s Dream ; or the Theatrical Gallery ; in which 
are introduced imitations of Suett, Cooke, Incledon, 
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, and Kemble. Embellished with engravings b 
Reibenk. London, J. Limbird. 8vo. pp. 28. fies 

20. Mathews's Invitations. Second edition, containing 
all his anecdotes, tules, songs, with speaking, &c., as 
now performing by liim at the English Opera House. 
Embellished with seven characteristic portraits of him. 
london, John Duncombe. 8vo. 

21, Mr. Yates’s New Entertainment. Portraits and 
Sketches in Town and Country; as performed with the 
most unqualified success at the Adelphi Theatre. In- 
cading anecdotes of living characters, tales, and 
six original comic songs, Artists, The Fly Duet, Pad- 
dington Stages, with humorous speaking parts, Astley’s 
Amphitheatre, with laughable speaking parts, Mansion 
House Ball, with all the recitation, Cross’s Menagerie, 
with all the speaking. Animated Picture: a London 
Company. Embellished with a coloured plate. London, 
Duncombe, Sen. 8vo. pp. 26. 

22. Yates’s Reminiscences; or Etchings of Life and 
Character, consisting of Sketches from Life, Manners, 
and Peculiarities. As performed with the most un- 
qualified success at the Adelphi Theatre; including 
anecdotes of living characters, tales, and the six 
original comic songs of Masquerading, Vauxhall Gar- 
dens, with humorous recitation, Smithfield Cattle 
Show, with all the speaking, Pawnbroker’s Shop, 
Humours of an Election, with laughable speaking 

, Theatricul Fund Dinner, with all the speaking, 
imitations, speeches, &c. Also a Monopolylogue, called 
Mr, Chairman. Embellished with a coloured plate. 
london, John Duncombe. 8vo. pp. 32. 


Wituiam Bares, B.A. 
(To be continued.) 





Birmingham. 





HUMPHREY PRIDEAUX, JOHN PRIDEAUX, 
AND OTHERS OF THE NAME. 


By the correspondence of Humphrey Prideaux 
(published for the Camden Society) we have 
been admitted to a familiar acquaintance with 
the author of a once popular book. I send 
such particulars as I find in my notes of 
him and other Prideaux, as a contribution 
chiefly to Athene Oxon. Suffering from stone ; 
intended to have published four volumes of the 
history of tithes, and a new edition of the Marmora 
Uxontensia (Hearne to Dodwell, May 14, 1710, in 
Letters from the Bodleian, i. 203-4). Nearly one 
hundred letters (1674-1705) to his sister Anne 
Coffin (Hist. MSS. Report, iv. 379a). A letter in 
the Academy, June 20, 1874, p. 690. Biogr. Brit. 
Chaufepié. Alwmni Westmon., 166-7. J. M. 
Gesner, Isagoge, i. 455. His sons (Benj., B.A. 
1742-3 ; Charles, LL.B. 1745) at Clare Hall, to 
which college he bequeathed three hundred Oriental 
books (Life, 147). His curious scheme (reprinted 
in Biogr. Brit. and in the unfinished fifth 
volume of Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge) for 
the reform of the universities, 1721-2 (ibid., 188 
seq., 199 seq.). Of the Connection I have noted, 
beside the editions specified in Watt, Lond., 1725, 
4 vols. 8vo.; 1729, 4 vols. Svo.; 1799, 4 vols. 8vo. ; 
1839, with McCaul’s account of the Rabbinical 
authorities, 2 vols. 8vo.; 1845, 2 vols. 8vo.; Ox- 





ford, 1851, 2 vols. 8vp.; revised, with notes, ana- 
lyses, &c., by J. Wheeler, 1857, 2 vols. 8vo.; 
Germ. by Tittel and Loesner, Dresden, 1721, 
2 vols. 4to.; second ed., ibid,, 1726, 2 vols, 4to. ; 
ibid., 1771, 2 vols. 4to.; Berl., 1725, 2 vols. 4to. ; 
Dutch by Jo. Drieberge, with notes, Leiden, 1723, 
three parts, 4t6. ; second ed., ibid., 1729, fol., two 
parts, with an important appendix on the rise and 
— of philosophy among the Greeks and 
tomans. Other editions, including the French, 
may be seen in Griisse’s 7'résor. I have not seen, 
but have a note of, one printed at Amst., 1722, 
5 vols. 8vo. ; ibid., 1726, 7 vols. 8vo. See Walch, 
Biblioth. Theol., iii. 60. The Life of Mahomet, 
eighth ed., corrected, Lond., 1723, 8vo. (preface 
dated Norwich, March 15, 1696-7) ; French, Amst., 
1698 (or 16992), 8vo.; 1718, 8vo.; Dutch, Delft, 
1698, 8vo.; Germ., Leipz., 1699, 12mo. It is not 
likely that all editions of these two books are col- 
lected in any one library, and your readers would be 
doing a service to bibliography by recording each 
edition with its habitat. 

John Prideaux, Rector of Exeter, Bishop of 
Worcester. His college government (Bull's Life, 
11); “a stout champion against, Socinus and 
Arminius” (Wood ; see Heylyn’s Laud, 63, 203, 
466). Calamy’s Account, 151, 209. George Ken- 
dal his disciple (tbid., 239); and Laurence Palmer 
(id., Continuation, 693). Prynne’s Canterb. Doome, 
155-8, 175-6. His esteem for Twisse (Sam. Clarke’s 
Lives of Eminent Men, 1683, p. 17). Letter to 
and from him in Bp. Hall’s works. Story of in 
Selden’s Table Talk, art. “ Predestination,” § 4. 
Whear’s Charisteria, 20, 140. Mede’s Life, 
p. xxxviii. Sam. Clarke’s Lives (1677), 53 fin. 
His saying about Chillingworth (Fuller's Worthies, 
ed. Tegg, iii. 24). Vita Casauboni (by Almeloveen), 
p- 2. Letter in Nichols’s Collectan., vi. 22. Or- 
dained James Alting (Bayle, s.v. “ Alting, 
Jacques”). Merici Casauboni Pietas (ad calc. 
Isaaci Cas. Epist., ed. Almeloveen, p. 73). Letters 
to (Casauboni Epist., Nos. 870, 871, 877, 879, 881, 
896, 900, 901, 903, 915, 919, 922, 929, 930, 945 ; 
cf. pp. 535a, 537a, 538a, 549, 553a, 562b, 564b). A 
letter to him by Amama before Jo. Drusius, De 
Sectis Hebr. Summoned to Parliament (Birch’s 
Charles I., i. 84-5). MSS. Ashmole, Tanner, &c. 
His daughter married Dr. W. Hodges, Archd. of 
Worc., whose son Thomas was Fellow of Balliol 
(notice before T. Hodges’s Sermon on the Resur- 
rection, Lond., 1730, 8vo.). Pattison’s Casaubon, 
409. Cosin, Corresp., i. 22. A funeral oration on 
him (MS. in the Bodleian, Commerc. Epistol. 
Uffenb., i. 207, which book, by the way, with 
Uffenbach’s travels, would greatly have enriched 
Mr. Macray’s work on the Bodleian). Verses on 
him (Thos. Washbourne’s Poems, 1654, reprinted 
by Grosart, 1868, pp. 212-3). A translation 
(Heylyn’s Laud, 246) of the Tractatus de Sabbato 
(Wood-Bliss, A. O., iii. 273). 
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The bishop’s son Matthias (ibid., iii. 199, Watt). 

Edmund Prideaux, of Sidn. Coll., Cambridge 
(B.A. 1625-6), afterwards of Exeter Coll, Oxf., 
father of Humphrey (Life of H. P., 11-12). Wood 
(F. O., i. 424; ef. ii. 66) says that he was M.A. of 
Cambridge (query). 

Richard Prideaux, M.A., intrusive rector of 
Greenes Norton, Northants (MS. Baker, xxvii. 
424). Qu. of what university was he a graduate ? 
One Richard P. of Newcastle (Calamy, Account, 
506, 520). 

Sir Peter Prideaux and his son Peter (Calamy, 
Continuation, 356-7). Peter, Esq., M.P., harbours 
John Turner (ibid., 754-5). 

—— Prideaux, Gent., of Ugborough (ibid., 291). 

—— Prideaux, father-in-law of Francis Gwin 
(ibid., 752). 

—— Prideau (sic), M.D. (William Lilly’s Life, 
1774, p. 64). 

Charles Prideaux, of Clare, B.A. 1782, born at 
Bath June 15, 1760, son of Humphrey Prideaux, 
of Place, Sheriff of Cornwall in 1750. Assumed 
the name of Brune by royal licence, 1799. In holy 
orders. Died at Bath, April 28, 1833 ; buried at 
Padstow, May 11 (Bibliotheca Cornub., ii. 535). 

Will. Brune Prideaux, Jesus Coll., Camb., B.A. 
1795. 

Gostwick Prideaux, Sidney B.A. 1821. Rector 
of Hastingleigh and Vicar of Elmsted, 1833. See 
Burke’s Visitation of Seats, second ser., ii. 170-1; 
Walford’s County Families. 

Walter Thomas Prideaux, Trin. Coll., Camb., 
B.A., 1827. One Walter P., Esq., published a 
small volume of poems in 1840. 

William Henry Prideaux, Line. Coll., Oxf., 
B.A. 1852, M.A. 1855; Master of Worcester 
Grammar School, 1857. 

One or two more names may be found in the 
Clerical Directory, in the Graduati, in Colonel 
Chester's Westminster Abbey Registers, and in the 
baronetages, Joun E. B. Maror. 

Cambridge, 


THE LAIRD OF SHANG’S AGREEMENT AND 
ENCOUNTER WITH THE DEVIL. 

In all the accounts of this nature that I have 
met with, the deluded beings who entered into 
engagements with the devil have always got the 
worst of it; at least, I do not recollect a single 
instance of the devil having been defeated except the 
present one, in which he was thoroughly worsted ; 
and as at the close of the relation of the encounter 
it is said, “Shang nail’d the deil,” the tale may 
possibly be found entertaining by a certain class 
of readers. It is taken from an anonymous His- 
tory of the County of Ayr, without date, pp. 256-7, 
8vo., published by J. Dick, Ayr, T. Murray, 
Glasgow, and Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, in 
or about 1848-49. The relation is as follows :— 








“The Laird of Shang, a property in the vicinity of 
Kirkdamdie [Kirk Domine, New St. Acct. Scot.—Ep,}, 
parish of Barr, in Ayrshire, was noted as a mem- 
ber of this confederacy [smuggling or contraband 
traders], and a sturdy brawler at the fair [of Kirk- 
damdie}. He essed great strength and courage ; so 
much so, that he was popularly awarded the credit of 
being not only superior to all his mortal enemies, but also 
of having actually overcome the great enemy of mankind 
himself. Like most people of his kidney, Shang could 
make money, but never acquired the knack of saving it. 
He was sometimes sadly embarrassed. At a particular 
crisis of his monetary affairs the devil appeared to 
Shang, and agreed to supply the needful upon the terms 
usual in such cases :-— 

* Says Cloot, “ Here 's plenty if ye "ll gang, 
On sic a day, 
Wi’ me to ony place I please ; 
Now jag your wrists, the red bluid gie's ; 
This is a place where nae ane sees, 
Sign here your name.” 
Shang says, “I'll do 't as fast as pease.” 
And signed the same. 
From thenceforth the fearless Shang, as our upland poet 
relates, — 
* Had goud in every han’, 
And everything he did deman’ ; 
He didna min’ how time was gaun— 
Time didna sit : 
Auld Cloot met Shang ae morn ere dawn, 
Says, “‘ Ye maun flit.”’ 
The dauntless smuggler, however, peremptorily refused 
to obey the summons. Drawing a circle round him with 
his sword, without invoking either saint or Scripture, he 
fearlessly entered into single combat with his Pande- 
monian majesty, and fairly beat him off the field. The 
engagement is thus circumstantially described by the 
veracious laureate of the hills :-— 


* The devil wi’ his cloven foot 
Thought Shang out o'er the ring to kick, 
But his sharp sword it made the slit 
A wee bit langer ; 
Auld Clootie bit his nether lip 
Wi’ spite an’ anger. 
The deil about his tail did fling, 
Upon its tap there was a sting, 
But clean out thro’t Shang’s sword did ring, 
It was nae fiddle ; 
"Twas lying loopit like « string 
Cut through the middle. 
Auld Clootie show'd his horrid horns, 
And baith their points »t Shang he forms ; 
But Shang their strength or points he scorns, 
The victory boded ; 
He cuts them aff like twa green corns— 
The devil snodded. 


Then Cloot he spread his twa black wings, 
And frae his mouth the blue fire flings ; 
For victory he loudly sings— 
He's perfect mad : . 
Shang’s sword frae shou’der baith them brings 
Down wi’ a daud. 


Then Clootie gied a horrid hooh, 
And Shang, nae doubt, was fear'd enough, 
But hit him hard across the mou’ 
Wi’ his sharp steel : 
He tumbl't back out owre the cleugh— 
Shang nail’d the deil !’” 
D. WayrTz. 
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Tue TRANSLATION OF THE LETTER OF ADRIAN 
ww tHe “Saturninvus” or Vopiscus, “Scriprores 
Avevst® Histori#.”—There is, in the Con- 
temporary of May, an article on Origen by Canon 
Westcott, in which occurs a translation of part 
of the letter of Adrian ; and in the Contemporary 
of July there is an article by Renan on the Jews 
under Adrian, in which the whole letter of the 
emperor is translated. Both Westcott and Renan 
have, “There is one god to them—money,” which 
is the translation of the text where there is 
“nummus,” but neither of them gives the Latin, 
“nus illis deus nummus est.” 

In an anonymous publication called The First 
Seven Alleged Persecutions, that came out between 
the Contemporary of May and July, there is a 
translation of nearly the whole of the letter, in 
which there is no “money.” Lardner, in his Credi- 
bility, has the translation and the text, without 
“money” and “nummus.” On turning to the 
original in Latin (Scriptores Historie Auguste, 
recensuit Hermannus Peter, Flavii Vopisci Satur- 
ninus) I find “nummus.” In the edition of 
Weidman there is no “nummus.” I want to 
know what is thought to be the correct text. 
The letter, as Milman says, is written with 
mockery, but apparently speaking in commenda- 
tion of the industry and wealth of the Alexan- 
drians, Adrian scarcely would have so severely 
condemned them. 

If the “nummus” were an introduction the 
interpolator may have presumed upon the oppor- 
tuneness of the expression “nummus,” from the 
previous remark of Adrian on the addiction of the 
Alexandrians to gain. It has been suggested that 
a wag of a copyist could not resist the temptation 
of adding “nummus” to “deus.” It was natural, 
however, for any one to say that mankind really 
worshipped one god, however they may have 
indulged in polytheism. It was likewise almost 
proverbial in observation to say that money or 
gold was the deity worshipped by all mankind. 
We see it in Aristophanes, the Plutus, in Juvenal’s 
satires, and afterwards in the Timon of Athens 
of Shakspere. Another passage in this letter has 
been very differently translated—the whole, and 
especially one word of it, “Nemo illic archi- 
synagogus Judworum, nemo Samarites, nemo 
Christianorum presbyter, non mathematicus, non 
haruspex, non aliptes.” Some translate “ there is 
no,” &c., which seems to be nonsense, as Lard- 
ner does and the author of The Seven Persecutions, 
whilst Westcott and Renan, and most, say, “There 
is no, &e., who is not.” Then the last word 

‘aliptes” is variously rendered. Some French 
and English— Renan and Milman—translate “ char- 
latan,” most “trainer,” and Taylor, “ minister of 
obscene pleasures.” “ Aliptes” is derived from 
oil, and means one who used oil to those in the 
baths and gymnasiums. Oil was also employed 





for sanitary and religious purposes. “ Aliptes” 
has been translated surgeon who looked after the 
health of the gladiators. Galen in early life, who 
lived under Adrian, began by serving gladiators 
as their doctor. In the Serapeum “aliptes” 
might be a teacher or initiator into the mysteries, 
corresponding to persons holding the same office 
in all sacred establishments, or he might be a 
physician-priest, belonging to the Pastoforoi or As- 
clepiades in Egyptian worship. W. J. Brrcn. 


A Nore on Boswett’s “ Lire or Jonnson.” 
—Having brought with me this inexhaustible 
book (in Routledge’s neat and handy, but imper- 
fectly press-revised one-volume edition of 1867), as 
an unfailing resource in any few unoccupied hours 
during a scanty sojourn of one week among the 
hills of Aberdeenshire, I have been surprised by 
stumbling upon a strange mistake made, as it 
seems, by all annotators, from the very author and 
the son of the author himself to Croker; whose 
edition of 1831 I have to-day consulted in the 
library of King’s College, Aberdeen. Under date 
of 1729, we are told of a soliloquy to which John- 
son was heard to give utterance while at Oxford, 
respecting his intention to visit universities abroad, 
which soliloquy ends thus: “I’ll go to France 
and Italy. 1’ll goto Padua. And [’ll mind my 
business. For an Athenian blockhead is the worst 
of all blockheads.” Hereupon editors appear to 
agree in supposing that the term Athenian 
designates a learned blockhead, with the further 
suggestion that here, maybe, Athenian—Oxonian, 
&c. AmI wrong in thinking that to any reader 
of ordinary comprehension, who is at the same 
time decently acquainted with his New Testament, 
there lies patent a meaning that shows that John- 
son was more familiar while an undergraduate 
with Scripture language than those have been 
who have afterwards discoursed upon him? May 
I not assert that of course his reference is to 
Acts xvii. 2, and that Johnson means to say that, 
while visiting foreign universities, he will not 
travel in a mere spirit of idle and purposeless, and 
therefore profitless, curiosity, spending his time 
“in nothing else bat either to tell or to hear some 
new thing” (for of all blockheads that species 
which thus wastes the best opportunities is the 
worst), but that he will mind his own business and 
study to improve himself? W. D. Macray. 

Ballater. 

[The following note appears, ix. loco, in the last edition 
of Croker’s Boswell’s Life of Johnson (1876, John 
Murray) :—“ I had this anecdote from Dr. Adams, and 
Dr. Johnson confirmed it. Bramston, in his Man of 
Taste, has the same thought: ‘Sure of all blockheads 
scholars are the worst.’—Boswell. Johnson's meaning, 
however, is, that a scholar who is a blockhead must be 
the worst of all blockheads, because he is without excuse. 
But Bramston, in the assumed character of an ignorant 
coxcomb, maintains that a// scholars are blockheads, on 
account of their scholarship.—J. Boswell, jun.”] 
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“ Bopsins ” = Faccots.—In the east of Kent 
small faggots of brushwood for lighting fires are called 
bobbins, and the cry of the men who carry them 
round in carts for sale is very peculiar, “ Fine 
bobbins! Fine bobbins! bins, bins, bins, bins, 
bins! Fine bobbins!” I do not find this word in 
Holloway’s Dictionary of Provincialisms, though 
it is certainly not a new introduction, for an old 
dame at Deal who was buying some, and to whom 
I applied for information, told me that she had 
known the word for more than sixty years. I 
believe these little faggots are the trimmings of 
the hop-poles, and that the word is an illustration 
of a very little used verb “to bob”=to cut short. 
Of bob we have bob-tail and bob-wig, and some- 
times a gardener, in reprimanding an assistant for 
cutting back plants too hard, says, “ Don’t bob 
them so.” Bobbins are short cuttings of brush- 
wood, the small “lop and top” of the “ runting 
grounds,” or plantations in which a are 
cut. Epwarp So.ty. 


DerpysHire Fotx-Lore.—aA resident of Lon- 
don, subject to epileptic fits, on visiting her rela- 
tives lutely in the above county, was urgently 
recommended to try the following means of cure : 
She was to procure a penny from each of twelve 
single women, which coins were to be exchanged 
for a shilling by the priest at the sacramental 
table. Whether the latter was to be left as an 
offering to complete the charm my informant did 
not know. The allusion to our Saviour and the 
twelve apostles is obvious. H. W. S. 


Booxs nor 1x THE British Museum (ante, pp. 
245, 266.)\—An improved edition (revised by Mr. 
Tapping) of Manlove’s Derbyshire Mining Terms 
was published for the English Dialect Society in 
1874. Surely this, at any rate, is in the British 
Museum. I beg leave to note, by the way, that 
Manlove’s barmote has no connexion whatever 
with barleyman or birlawmen, as lately erroneously 
suggested in the Athenewm. 

Water W. Sxeart. 


Otp Custom 1x Durnam.—On going into my 
rooms in a most cosy Durham hotel, the excellent 
landlady appeared, followed by a serving maid 
bearing a silver salver which held a glass of cherry 
brandy. I was bidden, “according to the old 
custom,” to drink these bevers “to the good of the 
house.” My impression is that we must look for 
the meaning of the phrase to this kindly hospitality, 
in acknowledgment of which the guest drank to 
the weal of the house. It has been perverted into 
a mere ordering of a bottle of wine which is to be 
set down in the bill. 

Mackenzizr E, C. Watcort. 


A Rervere ror Destitvre Wirticismus.—I 
cordially agree with An Op Reaper (ante, p. 263) 


repository for amusing waifs and strays not else. 
where preserved. But the lines of Charles Lamb, 
quoted in extenso, are to be found in all complete 
| editions of his works. They occur at p. 181 of the 
fine edition published in one volume by Moxon, 
1859, and were written for the Champion to assist 
Thelwall. They were entitled “ The Three Graves,” 
W. Wuistox, 


Biturrer Lane.—Although there can be no 
question about the meaning of the word “ billiter” 
| (=bellfounder, as pointed out many years ago by 
the late Mr. A. Way, in his edition of the Promp- 
torium Parvulorum), it by no means follows, as 
some have supposed, that there ever was a bell- 
foundry in or near the lane so called. Stow’s 
words are, “ Belzettar’s lane, so called of the first 
builder and owner thereof, now corruptly called 
Billiter lane”; and this being all that he tells us 
about it, we are left altogether in the dark as to 
whether this “ first builder and owner thereof” was 
himself a founder, or only descended from one 
whose craft had already become a family name. 
Be this as it may, it is rather hard on poor Stow 
to accuse him, as a writer in the Times has done 
(Jan. 8, 1879), of having mistaken the meaning of 
the word, for Stow says not one syllable about 
its meaning, the conjecture about woodmongers 
being “called ‘ billiters’ from dealing in billets” 
being a clumsy interpolation made by Strype more 
than a hundred years after Stow’sdeath. 1t seems 
to me far more probable that Stow did know the 
meaning of the word (from the very fact of his 
telling us that it was a corruption of Belzettar), 
and gave his readers credit for knowing it also. 
Strype, in his anxiety to improve Stow, has made 
him write nonsense, for although “ billiter” might 
mean a dealer in billets, Belzettar (Belyetter or 
Belyatere, for the word is spelt in various ways, but 
all pointing unmistakably to its origin) never could 
have any such meaning. F, Norcare. 

7, King Street, Covent Garden. 


BrsriocraPny, Sreciat (ante, p. 126).—A list 
of Sir William Blackstone's works and of those 
about him will be found in “N. & Q.,” 4" S.i. 
528 ; ii. 29, 124, 167, 194, 574. 0. H 


Fapinc Purotocrarus.—One of the matters 
connected with “N. & Q.” which I look back upon 
with great satisfaction is the service which, thanks 
to the invaluable assistance of my old friend Dr. 
Diamond, it rendered (may I say without being 
accused of a bad pun) to the development of photo- 
graphy, long before yen! could boast of a 
society or a special journal for its promotion. 
Now I ask a small return. Among the collection 
of photographic portraits of old friends, literary and 
personal, which I possess, many are fust fading 
uway—several of friends now no longer living. Is 





that the pages of “ N. & Q.” might well become a 


it fpossible to revive them? Surely the Photo- 
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graphic Society ought to have among its members 
men of science able to find a remedy for this great 
evil, or some simple mode of so printing photo- 
graphs as to ensure their not fading. 

Wittiam J. Troms. 


“ ExcycLop-£D1A Britannica,” ninth edit., art. 
“Bibliography : Anonymous and Pseudonymous 
Works.”—I shall be glad to add the following to 
my note (ante, p. 145); I had quite forgotten it at 
the time I wrote. The opposite opinion to that cited 
by me is expressed. I take it from the same work, 
but from the article “ Libraries” (eighth edition, 
1857, p. 378): “There are subjects on which the 
best books extant are anonymous. It is probable 
that every great national library contains more 
works without authors’ names than with them.” 

OtpHaR Haast. 


Queries. 

(We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Booxs Wantep.—I shall be obliged by the 
loan or opportunity of purchasing the following 

cs :— 

1. A pamphlet entitled An Inquiry, 1822, &c., 
by Rev. Thomas Brett. I only know it by long 
extracts which I have in the handwriting of Lady 
Ann Hamilton, who thus endorses them: “ Ex- 
tracts from the Pamphlet of the Rev. Mr. Brett, 
called An Inquiry, &c., Sept. 20, 1822.” 

2. The Book; or, Procrastinated Memoirs: an 
Historical Romance, 12mo., 1812. This is, I 
believe, by Mrs. Serres, though her name does not 
appear on the title-page ; and, perhaps I ought to 
add, is not an edition of the well-known Book; 
or, Delicate Investigation, of which I have eleven 
or twelve different editions. 

Wituiam J. Troms. 

40, St. George’s Square, S,W. 


Lerrer-Paper.—Is this term becoming obsolete 
as applied to paper of a particular size and shape ? 
I see varieties of the “ hektograph ” sboutieel as 
“letter-paper size” and “ note-paper size,” and 
when I apply to my Lancashire stationer for letter- 
paper he supplies the right article at once. But I 
cannot remember that I have ever asked a London 
stationer for letter-paper (and I have tried many) 
without being offered note-paper as a matter of 
course. And if I say, “ This is not letter-paper,” 
the stereotyped reply comes in astonished accents, 
“Oh, yes! this is for writing letters,” as if the man 
had no idea of letter-paper except as paper on 
which letters could be written. Moreover, the 
majority of metropolitan stationers appear to have 





very little notion whether a given sheet of paper 


be laid or wove. Wove paper generally seems 
a mystery to them, that of Baskerville excepted, 
which they know by name ; but if simply asked 
for the article without the maker’s name they 
almost invariably produce laid. Paper of the 
ploughed-field description is the present fashion. 
Chacun & son gout ! but how avy mortal can write 
on a ploughed field when he might have a smooth 
surface, or on laid paper at all when he can possibly 
get wove, is an inscrutable mystery to 
HERMENTRUDE. 


“To sPpEAK IN LuTEstTRING”: “ Tonr.”—In 
Letter xlviii. (signed Philo Junius, but written 
by Junius) of Woodfall’s Junius is the following : 
“T was led to trouble you with these observations 
by a passage which, to speak in lutestring, I met 
with this morning in the course of my reading, and 
upon which I mean to put a question to the ad- 
vocates of privilege.” Cuan any of your readers tell 
me the meaning of “ to speak in lutestring ” ? 

In Letter xii. of the same edition is the fol- 
lowing: “We have seen the laws sometimes 
scandalously relaxed, sometimes violently stretched 
beyond their tone.” In Todd’s Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary I find, under “Tone” : “ Elasticity, power 
of extension and contraction. ‘ Drinking too great 
quantities of this decoction may weaken the tone 
of the stomach.’—Arbuthnot.” Can any of your 
readers give me an instance of tone being used in 
the above sense except in physiology ? 

Henry M. 


PorTRAITS SAID TO BE BY FairHorne.—I am 
trying to make a reliable catalogue of the work of 
our English engraver W. Faithorne. In various 
old sale catalogues, in Grainger’s Biographical 
History, and elsewhere, I find mention made of 
the prints enumerated below. For any informa- 
tion about any of them I should be much obliged. 

Charles J., surrounded by portraits of loyalists. 
No. 81 in Skegg sale of May, 1842. 

Charles I. on horseback, with view of London. 
Sold by Robert Peake. No. 1197 in the Sykes 
sale of March, 1824. 

Henrietta Maria, a small oval. 
Bancks. Sykes sale, 1200. 

Charles If. crowned ; c. rn. on either side of the 
head in an oval, sceptre in his left hand. At 
bottom “Guil. Faithorne sculp.” Sykes sale, 1203. 

Charles II., a similar print to the last, but with 
six verses on a scroll under the head. 

Charles II., various portraits of, in ornamental 
flourishes, on vellum, for deeds and public instru- 
ments. Sykes sale, 1212. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I., a small whole 
length. 

William, Prince, and Mary, Princess, of Orange, 
small ovals. Sykes, 1216. These might probably 
exist printed on one sheet. 

G. Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, “ engraved 


Sold by Tho. 
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in small and in Mellan’s manner” according to 
Walpole. 

Elizabeth, Countess of Kent, in small oval. 
Grainger, iii. 209. 

Thos. Osborne, Earl of Danby. Grainger, iv. 139. 

Wm. Shakspeare, described in Sykes sale, 1290, 
as “a medallion suspended over two theatrical 
figures.” “John Stafford excud.” 

Richard Lovelace. 

Dr. Hewit, (1) with six English verses, (2) with 
“ beheaded June [July] 8, 1658.” 

Dr. Charles Leigh. 

Ed. Stillingfleet, Bp. of Worcester. 

Archbishop Laud, and Lord Strafford, small 
ovals in one plate. 

General Monk, a small oval, inscribed ““G. M.” 
Grainger, iv. 145. 

M. Anneus Lucanus. 

Archbishop Usher, small oblong, with Fai- 
thorne’s name outside the print. 

The arms of Pierre Lovell. 

A skull ; reverse copy of Jean Morin, R. D. 39. 
“ Sould by W. Faithorne,” &c. J. J. H. 


Cowrer : “ Jonun Gripiy.”— 
** So down he came ; for loss of time, 
Although it grieved him sore, 
Yet loss of pence, fall well he knew, 
Would trouble him much more,” 
I have lately seen a curious anticipation of these 
lines. There is in the Carlisle Museum a “ MS. of 
the fourteenth century,” which contains a treatise, 
or treatises, by W. de Remington and Thomas de 
Bungay, “De Generatione et Corruptione,” &c., 
and which subsequently to the Reformation came 
into the possession of Thomas Billet, who wrote in 
it the following couplet :— 
* Losse of goods grefeth me sore 
But losse of tyme grefeth me more.” 
I have taken this from the printed notice, for 
though the curator allowed me the favour of 
inspecting the MS. at my leisure, I was afraid to 
turn over the leaves to search for the lines lest 
they should be loosened from the binding, which 
was old and weak. Can any Carlisle reader of 
“N. & Q.” compare the printed notice with the 
page, which is not numbered? And can any one 
point to a similar occurrence of the same, or nearly 
the same, lines ? Ep. MarsHALL. 
Sandford St. Martin. 


Curious Superstition or Spanisn Saitors.— 
In chap. xxix. of the second part of Don Quizote, 
in the famous adventure of the enchanted boat, 
“ Sabrds Sancho,” &c., the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance, in order to persuade Sancho that 
they have passed the equinoctial line, proposes a 
remarkable experiment to him, which our modern 
English tongue will hardly allow me to translate. 
But was this curious belief peculiar to Spaniards ? 








Does it still subsist anywhere ? 


The matter seems 
not unworthy of investigation. 


R. W. Burwiz. 


Name AnD Dare or Deatn Waytep.—I should 
be much obliged if any readers of “N. & Q.” 
could identify, and especially give the date of 
death of, a personage of whom I know only the 
following particulars. He is described asa Captain 
C——d, but whether these letters are the first 
and last of the true name I do not know. He was 
born in 1794, of a good family, “ well known in the 
west of England.” His parents died in his minority, 
and there was much litigation about his property 
with his guardians, who are said to have abused 
their trust, but who were baffled “by a sentence 
of the Lord Chancellor”; “the trial of which cause 
occupied much attention at that period” (1816). 
He afterwards entered the army, went to India, 
distinguished himself, and received the thanks of 
the East India Company. He married in India, 
lost his wife, “inherited at her death (sic) an 
immense property,” and returned to England, 
having retired from the army. In 1823 he was 
left a property in the west of England. He was 
living in 1825. I have examined the Annual 
Register for 1816 in vain for any notice of the 
lawsuit decided in that year. C. C. M. 


Tea Drixxinc.—Where can I find references 
concerning the physical ills produced by excessive 
tea drinking ? Wma. Cox, 

Winchcombe, near Cheltenham. 


Frorssart’s “Romance or MEt1apor.”— Where 
can Froissart’s Romance of Meliador be found? 
Or is there any other poem or legend about the 
“ Knight of the Sun”? M. A. B 


Cuavcer’s Prioress.—I find the following in 
the Daily Telegraph of the 3rd inst. Has the 
writer any authority for his interpretation of this 
well-known passage of Chaucer ?— 

** Stratford-atte-Bowe, where, on Wednesday, a new 
market was opened under the auspices of the Great 
Eastern Railway Company, has long filled a conspicuous 
place in the annals of the metropolis of Britain. Nearly 
five hundred years ago Chaucer's Prioress spoke French 
after the manner of ‘the scole of Stratford-atte-Bowe, 
‘Frenche of Paris’ being ‘to hire unknowe’; and 
patriotic Stratfordians have maintained that the men- 
tion of their linguistic attainments in the fourteenth 
century on the part of the father of English poetry must 
be taken rather in a complimentary than in a dis- 
paraging sense, the assumption being that there was at 
Stratford a boarding-school for young ladies, kept by 
nuns who had come either from Tours, Orleans, or Blois; 
and that the French which they taught was much purer 
than the uncouth and semi-Teutonic dialect which the 
Franks had made current in Lutetia. Be this as it may, 


Stratford has always been a notable place,” a B 


Tae Newcastie Taearre.—Can any of your 
readers acquainted with the history of the New- 
castle Theatre inform me who were the authors of 
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the plays named below? Are any of the pieces in 
int ? 

1. The Northern Solicitor: a Farce. By a Gentleman 
of Newcastle. Performed October 31, 1818. 

2. For the benefit of Mr. Stuart. Charles at Tun- 
bridge ; or, the Cavalier of Wildinghurst : a New Play, 
jn two acts. Written expressly for the Occasion. By 
a Gentleman of Newcastle. Performed May 2, 1828. 

3. Chevy Chase: a Drama, in three acts. Written for 
Newcastle Theatre. Performed March 27, 1837. 

4. The Crusaders: a Drama, in three acts. By a Gentle- 
man of Newcastle. Performed January 28, 1839. 

5. The Deserted Wife: a New Play. From the Pen 
of a Lady, a native of, and resident in, Newcastle. This 
drama was announced for performance in the beginning 
of March, 1854. 

R. Iveuis. 

Edinburgh. 

Artists’ Restpences.—Has there been any 
work describing such houses? Vasari mentions 
many instances of Italian painters and architects 
erecting places of habitation for themselves. At 
the present moment I do not remember that any 
French artist of the same period had done so, and 
only Sir John Vanbrugh in England. During 
modern times who has done this? Of the presi- 
dents of the R.A.s, I think only Benj. West had 
built a gallery in Newman Street until the last few 
years, when better management and high prices 
have allowed many painters to emulate their Italian 
predecessors. Wratr Papworrts. 


Iewatia Firzsames : “Instruction ror MEn- 
taL Prarer.”—The Short Instruction for the 
Better Understanding and Performing of Mental 
Prayer (Paris, 1691, 12mo.) is dedicated to Dame 
D. Ignatia Fitzjames, nun in the English Benedic- 
tine abbey at Pontoise (see “N. & Q.,” 5™ S. v. 
14). Who wrote the book ? 

Jouw E. B. Mayor. 

Cambridge. 


“Tre apples oF Kino Jonn.”—Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” who has at hand the second volume 
of the recently published Life of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, &., by John Bigelow, explain what Franklin 
meant by “the apples of King John,” alluded to 
(p. 493) in the story of The Whistle? The able 
editor, Mr. Bigelow, confesses that the allusion 
altogether baffles him, as it has baffled many 
learned friends to whom he has submitted it. 

JAYDEE. 


Otp Huyxprepta Psatu.—Is not the following 
% misprint, or at least alteration, in Hopkins’s 
version of this psalm? The third line of the first 
verse is now printed, “ Him serve with fear,” Xc., 
but did it not originally, and more accurately, run, 
“Him serve with mirth,” &c.? The latter render- 
ing certainly is more like the “serve the Lord with 
gladness” of the Prayer Book version. When was 
the alteration, if it be an alteration, first made ? 
The Scotch Psalm Book (1865) has “ mirth,” and 





in Rous’s own version the line is, “Serve God with 
gladness.” Hopkins’s alternative version is, 
“ Serve him, and come before his sight 
With singing and with mirth.” 
Tate and Brady seem to have made a compromise, 
“Glad homage pay with awful mirth.” This sub- 
ject is mentioned in one—can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” tell me in which ?—of Dr. George Mac 
Donald’s earlier novels, where the talented author 
considers the change from “ mirth” to “fear” to 
have a special theological significance. 
Epwarp H. MaRsHatt. 
2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


Dr. J. Foster.— 
“ Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well.” 

So says Pope, Epilogues to Satires, Dialogue 1. 
Is this the Dr. James Foster famous in the last 
century as a divine? Can any of your readers give 
me information as to this? When were his ser- 
mons first published? A fourth edition bears 
date 173 (sic). Is there any portrait of Dr. Foster 
in the first edition? What is the crest, &c.? 

J. 


Authorpe, Lincolnshire. 


Avtnors or Quotations WANTED.— 
* Here Simon cries for Phillida, 
And Mapsus laughs and loves her, 
Damon hath stole her heart away, 
No tears or laughing moves her.” 
In what book is the above to be found ? R. 
“It is good to be merry and wise, 
It is good to be happy and true, 
It is best to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new.” 
A. O. L. 


Replies. 


“POSY”=A SINGLE FLOWER, 
(5% §. xii. 188.) 

Mr. Curistie’s American friend would, I have no 
doubt, defer to the authority of Dr. Noah Webster 
as to the use of this word on the other side of the 
Atlantic. In his Dictionary, posy is explained in 
its secondary meaning as “a bunch of flowers.” 
With this Johnson and Ogilvie agree; Bailey 
explains it'as “a nosegay.” Sherwood gives it as 
the equivalent of French bouquet, and Cotgrave 
explains bouquet as “a nosegay or poste of flowers.” 
Skinner says, “ Posy for nosegay, sertum florum ad 
suffitum.” All the authorities within my reach 
come to the same conclusion. In this sense it is 
used by Spenser :— 

“With store of vermeil roses 
To deck their bridegrooms’ posies.” 

We only find the word once in Shakespeare con- 
nected with flowers, but when the Welsh parson 
sings, 
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“ Here will we make our peds of roses 
And a thousand fagrant posies,” 

we cannot suppose he means single flowers. By 
the way, the lines quoted from the milkmaid’s 
song in Walton’s Compleat Angler, usually ascribed 
to Kit Marlowe, are a plagiarism from Shakespeare, 
unless indeed the whole song was written by him. 
So much for the use of the word in its application 
to flowers. 

There is another use of the word posy for a 
motto or device upon a ring or other article of 
bijouterie. The inquiry naturally suggests itself, 
Is the word the same in both senses, and if so how 
came the meanings to be so different, or are they 
two words derived from separate sources? On 
these points I will offer the following remarks. 
The lexicographers do not help us much in coming 
to a conclusion. Johnson makes a confused 
muddle of it. Under the head of “Posy” he 
explains it “1. a motto ona ring; 2. a bunch of 
flowers. Of unknown derivation.” Under the 
first head he quotes from the Merchant of Venice, 
Act v. se. i. :— 

“ A paltry ring 

That she did give me, whose posy was 

Like cutlers’ poetry : ‘Love me and leave me not.'” 
Under “ Poesy,” he gives the derivation from 
French, Latin, and Greek; as one meaning he 
states “a short conceit engraved on a ring or other 
thing,” and illustrates it by the same quotation 
from Shakespeare which he had given under 
“Posy.” Bailey derives posey, a motto, from Lat. 
poesis, and posey, a nosegay, from Latin ponendo, 
for componendo, a putting together. This explana- 
tion is taken from Skinner. Webster queries the 
derivation from poesy, and attributes posy, a nose- 
gay, to Welsh posiaw, to collect, gather. Richard- 
son connects posey, a motto, with poesy, but omits 
posy, a nosegay, altogether. 

Posy as a motto or inscription would naturally 
be referred to poesy, such inscriptions being usually 
in verse, but if we recur to the earliest instances of 
its use some doubt is thrown on this etymology. 
The first _y of its employment which I can 
find is in Hall’s Chronicle, early in the sixteenth 
century. He says, “The tente was replenyshed 
and decked with this poste, ‘After busy labor 
cometh victorious rest.’” A little later we find it 
introduced in the same sense by Nicholas Udall in 
his commentary on St. Luke: “There was also 
& superscription or poisce written on the toppe of 
the crosse . . . . this is the King of the Jewes.” 
In two other passages he uses the word with the 
same meaning. In none of these cases is there 
any connexion with poetry or poesy. If we next 
refer to Shakespeare’s use of the word, we find the 
poesy spoken of by Gratiano and Nerissa, “ Love 
me and leave me not,” is not poetry. The passage 
where Hamlet asks, “Is this a prologue or the 
poesy of a ring?” by no means implies that the 





sy was poetry. We are thus insensibly led in 
the direction of the passive participle of Fr. poser, 
Eng. pose, something exhibited, affixed, a motto, 
That these mottoes on rings, &c., should develope 
into verse was very natural. Skinner says, under 
“Posy,” “ Poeticum symbolum, pleraque enim 
omnia symbola, rythmica vel saltem metrica 
sunt.” We all remember the story of the sailor 
who ordered a ring with the posy, 

“ When money's low 
The ring must go,” 
and afterwards bought a pair of silver shoebuckles, 
on which he added a further posy, 
“Tf that won't do 
The buckles too.” 

The use of the participle posé in French, though 
not identical, runs parallel with the English mean- 
ing, “Cela posé, que feriez-vous?” That being 
fixed, assumed, what would you do ? 

There remains the question, Has posy, a nose- 
gay, anything to do with posy, a motto? I think 
it has. It must be remembered that the word is 
not one of high antiquity. It is first met with in 
Spenser and Shakespeare, and then with poetical 
associations. The ring on which a posy is inscribed 
is the emblem or symbol of the sentiment conveyed, 
and in like manner the bunch of flowers constituting 
a posy is the concrete emblem of the sentiment 
which the flowers express. Thus Ophelia in her 
selection of flowers gives them their characteristic 
associations : “There’s rosemary, that’s for re- 
membrance ;—and there’s pansies, that’s for 
thoughts ;—there’s rue for you, and here’s some for 
me,” &c. See also Tennyson (Jn Memoriam, viii): 

“ So seems it in my deep regret, 
O my forsaken heart, with thee 
And this poor flower of poesy, 
Which little cared for fades not yet.” 

Webster’s derivation from Welsh postaw scarcely 
needs refutation. Skinner's etymology from pono, 
positus, would apply to the motto rather than to 
the nosegay. r. Wedgwood (Eng. Etymol.) 
agrees that posy,a bunch of flowers, is identical 
with posy, a motto, but his derivation of the latter 
from pensée is hardly warranted. I do not re 
member any instance in which Fr. en is converted 
into Eng. 0. The change would be too harsh and 
violent. Besides, we have the word in another 
form. Fr. pensée is found in Eng. pansy. Perhaps 
I have run my hobby too far, and will therefore 
conclude. J. A. Pictox. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


I cannot see that the song—which, by the way, 
though in Iz. Walton, is, as stated by him, Mar- 
lowe’s, and is to be found in The Passionate Pil- 
grim and in The Merry Wives of Windsor— 
suggests the single flower meaning : rather, if 
well considered, the nosegay. We do not make 
flowers, but we do make nosegays. Cotgrave gives 
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“Bouquet, a nosegay or posie of flowers,” &c. 
Minsheu, 1617, “Posie or Nose-gay”; Florio, 
1599, “Posie or tuttie, Ramilléte,” and under 
“Ramilléte,” a nosegay of flowers; Holy-Oke’s 
Rider, 1640, “A Tuttie, nosegay, posie or tuzzie 
muzzie,” and similarly under “Sertum” and 
“Olfactorium.” See also Cooper, 1578, s.vv. 
“Fasciculus” and “ Olfactorium.” Later dic- 
tionaries, such as Dyche and Bailey, &c., follow 
suit, Neither can I remember any passage where 

struck me as used for a single flower. But 
the Wiltshire name for the peony is, as I have 
been told by a Wilts girl, the posy. 

B. NicHoison. 


I had always thought of a posy as a bunch of 
flowers until I read Mr. Curistiz’s query ; then 
the lines occurred to me,— 

“ He promised to buy me a garland of roses, 

He promised to buy me a garland of posies, 

He promised to buy me a bunch of blue ribbons 

To tie up my bonny brown hair.” 
This would at first sight look as if a posy were 
a single flower, but if we remember that a garland 
is often made up by thrusting little bunches of 
flowers into loops of the cord which forms the 
foundation we may reconcile the lines with our 
previous belief. Frank Repe Fowke. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


In the north of England the word posy is used 
asthe American used it, for a single flower ; in- 
deed, I never heard it applied to a bunch of 

wers, Rost. Brair. 

South Shields. 

I have frequently heard the word used in this 
sense in South Lincolnshire, and am surprised 
to find that Manley and Corringham (vide Mr. 
Peacock’s Glossary) know only “ Posey, a bunch 
of gathered flowers.” Sr. SwitTHy. 





“Miserrimus” (5 §, xi. 348, 392, 432 ; xii. 
173, 251.)—Connected with the bibliography of 
Miserrimus, there is an excellent account of the 
Non-juror, the Rev. Thomas Morris, or Maurice, 
in Mrs. Lawson’s Records and Traditions of 
Upton-upon-Severn (Lond., 8vo., 1869), pp. 118 
seq., & somewhat scarce volume. The writer 
has delicately analyzed the feelings which made 
choice of the epitaph, her notice of Morris being 
based upon old papers and traditions. ‘‘ Neither 
destitution,” it is said, “nor criminality caused his 
sorrows. He was a well-conducted and reputable 
man, possessing a comfortable and private income, 
and many relatives for whom he cared, and who 
were warmly attached to him.” Grief for the 
failure of the adherents of the Pretender in 1745 
embittered his closing days. 

“His niece Jane was much with him, and so was his 





nephew William, from whose grandchild we have learnt 





; most of what we know of that sad old age and death. bed. 


She remembers hearing her mother repeat William 
Morris's account of how the old man gave minute in- 
structions as to where his grave should be made, and 
how the six girls who were to bear the pall should be 
dressed, ‘all in white, with rosettes of a particular 
fashion’ (probably the ‘ white cockade’ of the Jacobites) ; 
and how it was by his express desire that the one word 
of epitaph was placed on his gravestone....All that we 
hear about him gives the idea of his being a fervent, 
enthusiastic, and keenly sensitive man; loyal with a 
loyalty which to our age seems incredible, unflinching in 
his self-sacrifice, yet feeling acutely each pang which 
that sacrifice brought. It had been very hard on him in 
the full vigour of his youth to have every avenue of suc- 
cess in the profession he had chosen closed against him ; 
to be cut off from all the pursuits in which he hed de- 
lighted ; to be excluded from all clerical work and use- 
fulness. And if it were hard in youth it did not seem 
easier when year after year passed, and for half a cen- 
tury there were but those few words of the test between 
him and prosperity. His mind was naturally a morbid 
one, and in his forced inactivity it preyed on itself; he 
thought of all he might be if the Stuarts were restored, 
and dwelt with increasing gloom on his own and the 
nation’s wrongs. There could be no peace or joy for him 
while the detested house of Hanover ruled, and his 
loyalty was counted treason. His one hope for fifty 
years was for the Stuart restoration; and when that was 
shattered he sank altogether. He was too feeble to do 
more than affix his mark to his last will, of which we 
possess a copy.”—Pp. 127-130. 

The entry of the burial of Morris is given Sept. 18, 
1748: “The Reverend Mr. Thomas Morris, buried 
in the Cloisters by Mr. Meadowbank.” 

Jonn E. Balter. 
Stretford, near Manchester. 


Onsotete Worps (5@ §. xi. 247.)—Help-ale. 
Ale is here used in the old sense of feast, especially 
a drinking feast ; hence the terms leet-ale, “the 
dinner given at the court leet of a manor for the 
jury and customary tenants,” bride-ale, the wedding 
feast, Whitsun-ale, &c. A help-ale would be a feast 
in support of some person, probably an innkeeper 
(see Brand’s Ant., i. 156, Hazlitt’s ed.). 

Slouch.—To slouch is properly to hang down, to 
droop ; Sw. sloka, to droop. A slouch hat is a hat 
with hanging flaps (Wedgwood, s.v.). In the 
Archeologia for 1835 there is a paper by Mr. 
J. A. Repton, entitled “Observations on Female 
Head-dress in England,” and in the illustrations is 
a drawing of a head-dress used about 1740. It is 
a kind of hat with large, overhanging flaps, and 
was worn a little a This was doubtless the 
slouch which Miss Balcombe received through the 
hands of her friend. 

Hard weight.— Hard is here used in the sense of 
close, exact. A hard man in the north of England 
is still one who is exact and rigid in his dealings, 
as in our Authorized Version, “I knew thee that 
thou art an hard man,” &c. (Matt. xxv. 24). 

Tomkin.—This word is the same as tompion. 
Bailey puts them together and explains them as 
meaning “the stopple of a great gun or mortar.” 
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The tomkin mentioned in the passage quoted was 
the plug of the tank by which the water was held 
in, or drawn off, at pleasure. The round stopple 
used in some of our washing basins is a tomkin. 

Pug.—This word means in Sussex a kind of loam. 
To pug the clover was probably to apply this 
loam, a kind of marl, as a top dressing for a field of 
clover. 

Graft.—To graft an apron was probably the same 
process as that which ladies now call “ making an 
insertion,” i.¢. laying a piece of lace or other 
material between two parts of a garment without 
a fringe. 

Houseing.—Formerly used to denote any kind of 
covering, as a horse-cloth, &. When applied to 
men it meant commonly a kind of stout knitted 
drawers worn over the stockings, as the O. Fr. house, 
“a drawer or course stocking worn over a finer by 
countrie people” (Cotgrave). It is the hose of 
Shakspeare : “And youthful still in your doublet 
and hose this raw rheumatick day” (Merry W. W., 
iii. 1). Lupton, in his Thousand Notable Things, 
uses housing in the sense of covering: “ Be sure 
you cover them [animals] with warm housings of 
straw ” (Nares, s.v.). 

Ferret.—A kind of narrow ribbon, explained by 
Dyche as “a sort of thick ribband used by women 
to bind the bottoms of their garments and for 
strings to tiethem,” &c. Probably connected with 
the O.Fr. ferret, the tag of a point or lace, and 
thence transferred to the point itself, for which this 
stout narrow ribbon was well adapted. J. D. 

Belsize Square. 


Help-ale.—For this word see Grose’s Provincial 
Dictionary: “Called in South Wales a bidding. 
See Gentleman's Magazine, May, 1784.” The 
magazine has the following :— 

“An ancient custom in some parts of South Wales, 
which is, I believe, peculiar to that country and still 
rage at the marriages of servants, tradesfolk, and 
ittle farmers......Before the wedding an entertainment 
is provided, to which all the friends of each party are 
bid or invited, and to which none fail to bring or send 
some contribution, from a cow or calf down to half-a-crown 
or a shilling.”—P. 343. 

This custom, I need hardly say, prevails in many 
countries at the present time. 
_ Pug.—“ To pull, Worcestershire. In Wiltshire 
it means to eat” (Grose’s Provincial Dictionary). 
Epwarp H. Marsa. 
2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


The word pug is in common use in Sussex still, 
and signifies clay. Thus in the brickyards we find 
pug-mills for grinding clay, and the ponds on the 
summits of the South Downs are pugged, or lined 
with clay, so as to make them hold water. “George 


pugged clover” doubtless means that the clover 
was rolled, so as to press the young plants and roots 
into the pug or clay, and thus make it easier to 
mow. 


Freperick E. Sawrer. 





If Mr. Partsu will go into a solicitor’s office 
or inquire at any wholesale law-stationer’s he 
may see the very thing on asking for it by the 
name of ferret. If I remember rightly the word 
occurs in Gascoigne’s Steele Glas, 1575-6 (Arber’s 
reprint). W. C. B. 


Graft is a common tailors’ word in this neigh- 
bourhood. It is used for inserting a piece, eg, 
grafting trousers. O. W. Tancocx. 

Sherborne. 


CromwetL, “THe Gloomy Brewer” (5 §. x, 
148.)—Since my note on this subject I have 
accidentally met with some passages that verify 
the epithet bestowed by Tennyson (in The Talking 
Oak) on Oliver Cromwell, viz. that the Protector, 
though not himself following his father’s trade of 
a brewer, may have been dubbed “the brewer” by 
his enemies, though in the first quotation he is 
made to apply the epithet to himself—perhaps 
sarcastically. It will be found in the Relationn 
of a Discowrse betwene Colonell Hampden and 
Colonell Oliuer Oromwel, a tract supposed to be 
written by the Rev. Dr. Spurstowe, who was 
Rector of Great Hampden in 1636, and was 
chaplain to John Hampden’s regiment of foot, 
called “the Green Coats.” The discourse “betwene 
y® late Colonell Hampden, Knighte of y* Shire for 
y® Countye of Buckingham, in y* presente Parlia- 
ment, and Colonell Oliuer Cromwel, Burgesse for 
y* Towne of Cambridge in y* same,” is presumed 
to have occurred “June y* eleauenth in y* Yeare 
of Grace, 1643.” In this imaginary conversation 
Cromwell is made to say, “ Pardonn y* brewer of 
Huntingdon, if he speake his minde soe bouldlye 
to y® greate Parliament Driuer of Westminster, 
and y* Shepherde King of y* Chilterns.” To 
which Hampden replies, “ Nay: gibe not at my 
poore witt, good Oliuer ; and spare me, praye, 
those tweakes and bobbes ; the whiche, indede, 
enforce not argument ; nor yet are answers unto it.” 
The other authority to which I would refer is an 
old song called The Protecting Brewer (query, 
when and by whom written!). Its twelve verses 
give a sketch of Oliver Cromwell's career, the 
tenth and eleventh verses running thus :— 

“ A Brewer may be as bold as Hector 
When as he drank his cup of nectar, 
And a Brewer may be a Lord Protector, 
Which nobody can deny. 
Now here remains the stranvest thing, 
How this Brewer about his liquor did bring, 
To be an Emperor, or a King, 
Which nobody can deny.” 
See Brayley’s Huntingdonshire (1806), note, 
. 137 :— 
“Worm, in Colman’s Cutter of Coleman Street, hass 
reference to Cromwell when, speaking in derision of the 
Cutter’s learning, he asks him, ‘ What parts hast thou! 
Hast thou scholarship enough to make a orewer’s clerk!’” 


Curnpert Bee. 
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Arottoxius Raopivs (5" §, xii. 229.)—A 
metrical version of the Argonautics of Apollonius 
Rhodius, by the Rev. Archibald Craig, M.A., was 
pablished at Kelso (by J. & J. W. Rutherfurd) 
in 1876. The author, who had been for many 
years incumbent of the parish of Bedrule, in the 
county of Roxburgh, died at a very advanced age, 
some four or five years ago. A man of singular 
modesty and very retired habits, he devoted his 
leisure time to classical studies, and was a scholar 
of no mean attainments. When Lord Derby’s 
translation of the Iliad appeared, Mr. Craig wrote 
to his lordship, to whom he was a perfect stranger, 
pointing out a passage of which he thought the 
meaning had been incorrectly rendered, and was 
much gratified by receiving an autograph reply, 
acknowledging the justice of the criticism, and 
stating that the version would be amended ina 
future edition. On a cursory inspection, Mr. 
Craig’s translation appears to be terse and accurate. 
It was not published until two years after his 
death, but seems to have been left ready for print- 
ing. His executor states in the preface that the 
author also left an essay on the Argonautics, and 
a MS. of “ notes critical and explanatory of the 
first three books.” During his lifetime he published 
a treatise on Greek accentuation. 

Some time ago I observed in a bookseller’s 
catalogue, for sale, Argo; or, the Quest of the 
Golden Fleece, &c., 1876, by Archibald, Earl of 
Crawford and Balcarres, the well-known author of 
the History of Christian Art and the Lives of 
the Lindsays. W. E. 


“Bac anp BAGGAGE” (5 §. xii. 229.)—This 
phrase seems to have been common about the date 
given by F. J. F. The following instances will 
illustrate its use, though I am not sure that I am 
actually giving an instance earlier than 1552. It 
occurs often in the translation of Polydore Vergil’s 
English History, ed. Sir Henry Ellis, Camden 
Society, 1844. The editor, p. xxxi, says the MS. 
is “in a handwriting of the latter part of the reign 
of Henry VIII.” ; and I have accordingly been 
accustomed to consider that its phrases may be 
quoted for a date circa 1540-50, but of course it 
may be somewhat later. “The English garrison 
might depart with bag and baggage,” p. 77; “The 
lorde Talbot, and all that ban odo were per- 
mitted to depart with armour, bagg and baggage,” 
p. 79; “Thenemyes of ther owne free will gave 
unto the besegyd fre lybertie to depart with bagg 

baggage,” p. 213 ; “ After that, commanding 

to pak upp all bag and baggage, Henry with his 
Victorious army procedyd in the evening to 
Leycester,” p. 226. The phrase seems to have 
been a piece of army slang. The author uses 
cariage” in the sense of baggage, p. 21. He is 


hurlyburly,” p. 99. A curious but somewhat later 
instance, circa 1570-5, occurs in the Life of Lord 
Grey of Wilton, Camden Society. There, p. 37, 
the original MS. has, “All the soldiores shullde 
departe with bag and baggage,” which was altered to 
“with armor and weapon” ; the parallel passage in 
Holinshed (apparently taken from this) has “ with 
their armors and baggage.” As the phrase seems so 
common and so technical, one would fancy that it 
cannot have been very new, and that earlier 
instances may be found. O. W. Taxcock. 
Sherborne. 


Touchstone uses the phrase in As You Like It: 
“ Come, shepherd, let us make an honourable re- 
treat ; though not with bag and baggage, yet with 
scrip and scrippage.” J.C. YM 


Hair Growine From Casts (5 §. xi. 507.)— 
G. H. H. asks whether it is likely that a distin- 
guished sculptor and himself are mistaken in 
supposing that hair often grows on plaster casts. 
With the remembrance of a series of contributions 
on the growth of hair after death in “N. & Q.,” 
Fourth Series, terminated by the editorial formula, 
vol. xi. p. 186, I venture to think that such is the 
case. In these communications in the Fourth 
Series so much was stated which was irreconcilable 
with the laws of physiology, and capable of another 
explanation than that of the writers, that I think 
that G. H. H. has no reason to be surprised if 
people are very sceptical on the point in question. 
No doubt he has seen something, and the sculptor 
has done the same. But this may be some 
vegetable growth or saline efflorescence, which 
simulates the appearance of hair, or possibly there 
may be a simpler explanation still—that hairs 
adhered to the cast which were not noticed at first, 
and that the growth afterwards was due to imagina- 
tion. There was apparently no attempt at measure- 
ment. The fallacy arising from non-observation is 
well known to cause a false induction. There is 
no mention of the colour of the hair nor of that 
of the subject of the cast. Ep. MARSHALL. 

Sandford St. Martin. 

See “N. & Q..” 4 S. vi. 524; vii. 66, 83, 130, 222, 
290, 315, 476 ; viii. 335; xi. 106, 186.) 


De Ville, the phrenologist in the Strand, was in 
the habit of taking casts of the head, and had 
a large collection, and he would often point to the 
curious fact of the hair having grown many inches 
long. Bits of hair must have broken off in the 
plaster, and the pomatum used to prevent the thing 
as much as possible must have been more or less 
absorbed by the plaster, and, transferred from the 
mould to the cast, may have nourished the slips of 
hair, and, besides the pomatum, oil was used to pre- 
vent the cast adhering to the mould. 





also fond of colloquial phrases : “With tooth and 
mayle,” p. 81; “By happ or nap,” p. 93; “In| 





Henry G. ATKINSON. 
4, Quai de la Douane, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
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Four-Votume Epition oF Barnes’s “ Homer” 
(5" 8. xii. 267.)\—Colonel Stanley had a similar 
copy, which sold at his sale for 81. 10s. 6d., lot 138. 

J. B. 


Text ror A Lycnu-cate (5 §, xii. 268.)— 
Perhaps some of the following may suit A. B. C. 
If taken from the N. T. the Greek may be better, 
or if from the O. T. the Latin of the Vulgate : 
Srev)  TvAn, Kat reOAupévyn 4 5ds 4) ara- 
youra eis Tiv (wiv, St. Matt. vii. 14; “ Miserere 
mei Domine, qui exaltas me de portis mortis,” 
Ps. ix. 13-14; “Hee porta Domini, justi in- 
trabunt in eam,” Ps. cxviii. 19; “ Adorabit populus 
terre ad ostium porte illius,” Ezek. xlvi.3; “ Fes- 
tinans festinat seculum pertransire,” 2 Esdras iv. 
26 (iv. Esdr. Vulg.); ‘ Mihi heri, tibi hodie,” 
Ecclus. xxxviii. 22. The following might also be 
consulted : St. John v. 28, Isaiah xxxviii. 10, 
Proverbs viii. 34, Amos v. 15, Job xvii. 13, Ps. 
exxii. 2, 2 Esdras vii. 32. Many others might be 
added, according to the moral which A. B. C. may 
wish to inculcate. I prefer the one from Eccle- 
siasticus. E. A. D. 


“ And they that bare him stood still.”—St. Luke vii. 14, 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


Weatner Tetecrams (5 §. xii 206.)—It 
must be admitted that the Yankees do not always 
succeed in their new réle of Providence, but they 
do sometimes. A certain lady in Yorkshire gave 
this summer a very large garden party, at which 
friends of mine were present. Every previous day 
for weeks past had been wet; but tents, lawn 
tennis, ices, tea, were all arranged out of doors 
with the utmost confidence, and the afternoon was 
brilliant. My friends congratulated their hostess 
on her self-reliance. “ Not at all,” she replied ; 
“T telegraphed to the man in New York, and he 
said that to-day would be fine.” A. J. M. 


Lusen (5 §. xii. 209.)—The Lusen, near 
Greenwich, which astonished King James by its 
length, must of course be “long, lazy, Lewisham.” 

A. J. M. 

In an old trade ledger that I have, connected 
with the county of Kent, dated 1697, I find the 
name of “Lusam” constantly occurring; ex. gr. 


“Ye George, at Lusam”; also in another form, | 


“Ye Bull at Luisham,” both of which are obviously 
meant for Lewisham. It would seem from this 
that “ Lusen” might be a vulgarism for Lewisham. 


F. A. Buarpes. 
Hockliffe Lodge, Leighton Buzzard. 


Latin Verses at Winycnester (5% §S. xii. 
247.)—I do not see that these verses are so very 
bad. If you contract “Carolus” into “Carlus,” 
the first line scans correctly ; and the short ¢ in 
the middle of “ ecclesie” is not a greater licence 
than many others taken by medizval and modern 





writers of Latin verses, eg. “ Paraclitus” for 
“ Paraclétus,” E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


SPrriTvALism, Seconp Sion, &c.(5"S. xii, 268,) 
—The following, amongst others, are publications 
which might be consulted by persons desirous of 
information : Human Nature, the Medium, both 
published by James Burns, Southampton Row, 
who could no doubt furnish other works on the 
same subject ; the Report on Spiritualism by the 
Committee of the Dialectical Society (London, 
1871). This latter work is extremely valuable, as 
containing a full record of phenomena, the result 
of long-continued experiments publicly carried out 
by persons only anxious to arrive at the truth, 
There are correspondents of “ N. & Q.” who could 
doubtless give fuller references than I can. 

C. H. E. Carmicnazt, 


In the September number of the Nineteenth 
Century is an article by Mr. J. A. Froude, entitled 
“ A Cagliostro of the Second Century,” which will 
assist Mr. WooLtcompBe materially in the con- 
sideration of the subject about which he inquires, 

Carry. 


“Penance Lawyers” (5 §. xii. 108.)—Canes 
bearing this name are still sold in the English 
market, but whether they are now grown in 
Penang I cannot say. The origin of the name is 
said to come from the custom which exists, or 
existed, amongst the inhabitants (who are chiefly 
Malays and Chinese) of settling their disputes 
with these sticks. Frances CoLtins, 

Rosebank, Isleworth. 


“Penang lawyers” are brought from the Malay 
peninsula and Borneo. I can show Utricu one 
from the latter island. They are called lawyers 
because they are used in the settlement of dis- 
putes, public or private. The larger canes make 
the best of war clubs ; the smaller doubtless serve 
for flogging, either judicial or domestic. They can 
be bought in London. IW. BE 


Hesrew Ritvat : Parnasst™ (5 S. xi. 88.)— 
Parnasim: “ Other officers, who had the care of 
the poor and collected the alms ; and these were 
called Parnasim, that is, Pastors and Rectors” 
(Fleury’s Manners of the Israelites, Clarke's edit., 
p. 333, London, 1805). 

Epwarp H. Marsa. 


Tae Srory or THE ENGLISHMAN, THE FRENCH- 
MAN, THE GERMAN, AND THE Camet (5™ S. xi. 
247), Mr. Curistie will find in Lewes’s Life of 
Goethe, p. 392, second edit. 

Pact Q. KaRKEEK. 


Avrnorsuip or “ Vesticss or Creation” (5* 
S. xii. 247.—For a complete account of 
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writings of Sir Richard Rawlinson Vyvyan, Bart., 
see Bibliotheca Cornubiensis, by G. C. Boase and 
W. P. Courtney, ii. 840-1. WESTMINSTER. 


“Sonar Toper” (5 S, xii, 229.)—The name of 
the substance for which S. inquires is shold (Shake- 
speare’s Dict., p. 1174), and neither solar nor solah, 
It is the pith of A2schynomene aspera, Lin., a plant 
growing in wet, marshy places, hence sometimes 
incorrectly called 42. paludosa, no such synonym 
being known. The pith is used likewise for the 
floats of fishing-nets and for making artificial 
flowers, models of temples, &c. The African 
traveller Schweinfurth states that an apparently 
similar plant, called by the Shalluks ambateh, 
grows in the White Nile to such a size that canoes 
are made out of it. But he does not give its 
botanical name. Vv. E 


The phool (flower) sola from which these hats are 
made is described in Hunter’s Rural Bengil, p. 105, 
as the pith of a marshy plant or light sponge wood ; 
but the word sola is not given either in Taylor's 
Hindi-stini Dictionary or Beames’s edition of 
Elliot’s Glossary, and, without further*evidence, sol, 
the European derivation given in Punch, cannot, I 
should say, be disputed. R. R. W. Exuis. 


Ricnarpson THE Novetist’s House (5 §. 
xii. 264.)—F. G. is wrong in his account of the 
house or houses at Nor h End, 7.¢., the north end 
of the parish of Fulham (not Hammersmith). It 
is the left and not the right hand portion of the 
building that has been stuccoed and modernized. 
The right-hand house still remains as it was built, 
of fine old red brick. Faulkner, in his Historical 
Account of Fulham (1813), says that this house 
“has been lately altered, and is now occupied as 
two houses.” There are, however, two red-brick 
posterns, as F’. G. says, with ornamental ironwork, 
clearly coeval with the rest of the building, and it 
is difficult to understand how these could have 
belonged to one house. There is a notice of them 
in Crofton Croker’s Walk from London to Fulham 
(1860). He says that Richardson lived in the 
left-hand house, not the right, as stated by F. G., 
and that the other half was the residence of Mr. 
Vanderplank, a name which frequently occurs in 
Richardson’s Correspondence. In 1755 Richardson 
removed thence to the south side of Parson's Green. 
Croker adds that his house at North End was 
afterwards inhabited by Sir William and Lady 
Boothby, the latter better known to the public as 

charming actress Mrs. Nisbett. G. F. B. 


The tenant of this house, now and for many 
years past, is Mr. E. Burne Jones. It was defaced 
and plastered before his time. 0. 


Spiper Fotx-Lore: Money Sprvers (5" §. 
Xu, 229, 254, 277.)—The Berkshire children 
observe a somewhat different rite with the money 





spider. The insect is raised by the filament on 
which it often descends upon the clothes, and 
passed three times slowly round the child’s head, 
either by the person on whom it descended or by 
a companion. Then it is carefully deposited once 
more upon the apparel near the spot of its original 
descent. On no account must it be brushed off. 
A careful performance of the above ceremonial is 
(nearly?) sure to bring the money which the 
spider's visit portends, A. 


Snowers or SutpnHur: Pixe PoLien ayp 
Sutpuur (5" §. x. 495; xi. 155, 518; xii. 35, 
211, 257, 269.)—Non-scientific readers, like myself, 
must feel obliged to Mr. P. Herpert CARPENTER, 
of Eton, for his elaborate, and it certainly seems 
to me conclusive, demonstration. The corre- 
spondence on the subject remains of value, how- 
ever, as proving how persons may be deceived, 
like Mr. Payne, who “ detected immediately, by 
tasting, that it was sulphur,” and like Boitzav, 
who tells us “it looked like sulphur, smelt like it, 
tasted like it,” and he believes “ it was sulphur.” 
But for the trouble Mr. Carrenter has now 
taken, many, of whom I should have been one, 
would still consider it an open question, while 
some, ignorant of the influence of suggestion in 
inducing sensations, would think that the evidence 
in favour of sulphur was preponderant. Some 
persons are far more easily acted on in this way 
(by suggestion) than others. 

One other point I may be allowed to notice. 
Mr. CARPENTER appears to take exception to my 
speaking of his “ moralizing ” on the credulity that 
would accept the account of such a phenomenon, 
which, in his letter to the Times, he described, if 
I remember rightly, as “ miraculous.” I meant no 
disrespect by the expression ; but I did mean to 
imply that such observations are out of place and 
prejudicial—though unfortunately too common, 
especially among men of science, who ought to be 
the very last to encourage them—in dealing with 
& mere question of evidence. I submit that 
evidence of the extraordinary in nature (“ miracu- 
lous” is a misleading word, of doubtful signification) 
is entitled to judgment ; that it is only in the 
absence of affirmative evidence that negative 
& prtort presumptions are valid ; and that testi- 
mony has an absolute value, according as it can 
sustain the severest tests on its own merits, not, 
as Hume contended, a value merely relative to its 
conformability to facts already known in experience. 
If Mr. Carpenter will do me the honour to 
refer to “N. & Q.,” 5% S. xi. 298, he will find 
further observations on this head, though suggested 
by a different subject (“ Miguel Solis, aged 180”). 
I fear I cannot venture to ask his perusal of a 
paper at greater length, “On the Value of Testimony 
in Matters Extraordinary,” which I read at the 
Psychological Society last year. Cc. C. M. 
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Srorrinc Teern witn Gotp (5" §S. xi. 448, 
497.)—Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, in his Popular 
Account of the Ancient Egyptians, Lond., Murray, 
1874, vol. ii. p. 350, states : “ And it is a singular 
fact that their dentists adopted a method not very 
long practised in Europe of stopping teeth with 
gold, proofs of which have been obtained from some 
mummies of Thebes.” I remember some time ago 
also seeing in the Mayer Museum at Liverpool the 
jawbone of an ancient Egyptian with a false tooth 
secured by a golden wire. A. W. M. 

Leeds. 


A Morro ror a Peprer-por (5" §. xii. 68, 
155.)—Perhaps the eightieth line of Tennyson’s 
Edwin Morris might do fora legend on C. R. W.’s 
pepper-pot :-— 

** Sneeze out a full God-bless-you right and left.” 

Sr. Swirarn. 


Peppercorn rent. Ep. MarsHAtt. 

Bisuor Beitpy Porrevs anp THE Earrna- 
QUAKE IN LANCASHIRE aND CHESHIRE IN 1777 
(5" S. xii. 164, 209, 255.)—Bishop Porteus is the 
author of the following scarce tract, which should 
be added to the list of the works already named : 

“ A Letter to the Inhabitants of Manchester, Maccles- 
field, and the Adjacent Parts, on occasion of the late 
Earthquake in those Places. By the Right Reverend 
the Lord Bishop of Chester. Chester: printed by J. 
Poole, Foregate Street.” 8vo. pp. 24. Dated October 10, 
1777, and signed “ B. Chester.” 

He alludes to the recent date of his relation of 
Diocesan to the neighbourhood. This earthquake 
occurred on Sunday, Sept. 14, 1777, at eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon. Two or three shocks were 
felt, which particularly threw the congregations of 
the churches and chapels of Manchester into the 
greatest confusion. The Manchester Mercury 
describes the area affected by the phenomenon :— 

“We have received intelligence from the country 

round about, and find that the villages in this neighbour- 
hood were affected in much the same manner, and that 
at Preston, Warrington, Wigan, Chapel-le-frith, Maccles- 
field, Stockport, Chawesworth, Mottram, Staley-Bridge, 
Knutsford, Middleton, and Ashton-under-Lyne the shocks 
were as violent and attended with nearly the same effect 
as here.” 
The earthquake is also described in a MS. diary 
of a local farmer named Poole, a document now in 
the Free Library, Manchester. He writes under 
the date of Sept. 14 :— 

“ Fair and very fine wind east, but very mild and hot. 
At a few minutes before eleven I was attending divine 
service in Middleton Church, just as the Rev. Mr. Ash- 
ton was making prayer in the pulpit prior to the text, 
when a most sudden and violent trembling of the floor, 
which encreasing shooke the whole fabrick in a terrable 
manner, so that the church was expected to fall upon 
and burie us all in the ruins. Most of the congregation 


ran into the church-yard. It lasted about 10[?] seconds, 
half [deleted] a minnet. Thank God, little or no damage 
his was the most terrable earthquake that 


was done. 








can be remembered. Betwixt nine and ten there was 
seen in the element streamers darting and clashing in 
most surprising manner to the great astonishment of the 
beholders. The element was very serene at after this 
dismal catastrophe ; such dismal looks appeared in every 
one’s countenance attended with a stupifaction.” 

The subject also gave occasion to the publication 
of the following anonymous tract, thus announced 
in an advertisement in the Mercury :— 

“ Observations and Reflections on the late Earth- 
quake ; or, more properly called, an / irquake ; which 
happened in this town and neighbourhood on Sunday, 
the 14th of September, 1777, and an attempt to investi- 
gate the causes of these dreadful harbingers of Divine 
vengeance to mankind. By a Gentleman of the Town, 
Printed and sold by C. Wheeler and the booksellers in 
Manchester; Mr. Drake, bookseller, in Bolton: Mr. 
Lowndes, in Stockport; and by Miss Barlow, in Old- 
ham.” 


Joun E. Barter. 
Stretford, near Manchester. 


“Possettt Cottogura” (5™ §. xii. 68, 133.)— 
Posselius’s Colloquies was once a well-known book. 
I have seen an edition of 1755, entitled Famili- 
arium Colloquiorum Libellus. Short sentences, 
gradually becoming longer, are given in Greek on 
one page and Latin on the opposite, partly with 
the view of helping boys to talk Latin in days 
when the vernacular was forbidden. The author, 
John Posselius the elder, lived about 1582; atleast 
that is the date of a Greek syntax published by 
him, without any place mentioned, but probably 
at Rostock. His Colloquies were translated into 
English by one Edmund Rive, “ instructer in all 
the originall tongues,” and sold near “ Christ- 
Church greater South doore” in London in 1€23. 
The Westminster Greek Grammar of William 
Camden was nearly as famous as the Latin Gram- 
mar of William Lily. Duport apostrophizes the 
two Williams together :— 

*« Lili, Paulinze moderator prime juventz...... 
Camdene, occidui gymnasiarcha Petri.” 


J. HL 


“Persn ”"=Satty-Bep (5 §. xi. 405, 493.)}— 
I have nothing to object to in Curnpert Bepr’s 
statement as to persh, but I cannot assent to his 
notion of “the word sally evidently being a cor- 
ruption of the Latin salices.” The word sally or 
satly represented the willow in speech before there 
were any Latins at all. It was in the old magical 
alphabet Bethluisnion na ogma. A Druid in the 
earliest time laid down a stick or sprig of willow 
and it represented S, and was called satl, and sail 
or saily or sally in Gaelic always was the word for 
a willow. Trees symbolized words not only in 
Gaelic, but in Hebrew ; indeed, the tree of know- 
ledge, according to the Chaldean rabbi Naham, 
was composed, like a book, of letters and words. 
Kircher translates his statement : “ Arbor magna, 
in medio paradisi, cujus rami dictiones ulterius, i 
ramos parvos, et folia, que sunt liter, extenduntur. 
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That sprigs of trees represented words we have the consolation that my error has called forth the 


proof enough in the Celtic dialects. In Irish 
feadha, trees, also letters, and from the same word 
there is feodham, to relate, to rehearse ; Welsh 
guydd, trees, also letters ; Cornish pren, a tree, 
a stick, a lot. 
“ Because by sticks the Druids divined.”’ 
Borlase. 

Sally or saily, as a word for the willow, is not 
acorruption from any language, but it is an original 
word, as old as human language can be traced. 

W. G. Warp, F.R.H.S. 


Taz Master or Arts Gown, Oxrorp (5 §S. 
xi. 273; xii. 113, 136, 249.)—I have a lively 
recollection of the visit of the allied sovereigns and 
others to Oxford, June 11, 1814. The masters 
wore their usual gowns and hoods. The forty-three 
extra proctors (nicknamed forty thieves) wore the 
same, with the distinguishing mark of a pro- 
proctor, viz.,a strip of black velvet. The noble- 
men and gentlemen commoners wore their dress 
gowns in the theatre. I was there in the area, 
and with others heartily shook hands with old 
Blucher, who seemed not to like it over much. I 
had travelled by night, outside one of the mails 
from London, to be present on the occasion ; the 
mails and all the other coaches were overloaded. 
We arrived in Oxford about 4 a.m. As no beds 
could be got, I went to my college (Oriel), and not 
liking to arouse any old friend, finding the hall 
open, I laid me down on the high table, spreading 
out my box coat, and using my blue lawyer’s bag 
as a pillow (carpet bags were not then in use). 
After a few hours’ sleep I went to a friend’s rooms, 
and dressed in shorts and silks (trousers were not 
then considered dress), and with others waited 
about Magdalen Bridge for the royal party. The 
Dons were waiting in the college, and not expecting 
punctuality they were not on the bridge when 
the royal party arrived. A crowded procession 
went ap the High Street to the theatre. I saw 
nothing of the banquet in the Radcliffe, not being 
able to get in, having lost one of the sleeves of my 
A.B. gown in the attempt. Collectors, during 
their short term of office, wore a proctor’s gown, 
usually an old one lent by the tailor. It may be 
worth recording that the engravings in Ackerman’s 
Oxford are all portraits (in their several gowns) of 
well-known characters, who were considered the 
handsomest men in the University. Most of them 
are in the recollection of 

H. T. Ertacompr, M.A. 

Clyst St. George, Devon. 


I must own that I made a mistake upon this 
subject. I wrote from memory—not from note— 
of & conversation, and my memory must have 
Played me false. I throw myself upon the mercy 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.,” but I take to myself 








interesting communication of Generat Ricavup. 
Epwarp H. Marsuatu. 
2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


Rev. Wituiam Nicnotts (5@ §. v. 208, 375, 
433, 525 ; vi. 132, 259.)—The only Wm. Nicolls 
(there is no Wm. Nichols, Nicholls, or Nicols 
among our graduates before the printed list) that 
I find among our early graduates is of Trin. Coll., 
B.A. 1613-4, M.A. 1617. He may well have 
been the Dean of Chester. The Rector of Cheadle 
and Stockport may be Wm. Nichols of St. John’s, 
B.A. 1665-6, M.A. 1669. 


“ ANTHROPOPHAGUS : THE MAN-EATER,” &c. 
(5 §. vi. 468.)—The only Cambridge bachelors 
of divinity who come in question are Edw. Scar- 
lett, of Coll. Tr., B.A. 1603-4, M.A. (then of 
Magd.) 1607, B.D. 1616 ; Edw. Shene, Coll. Cai., 
M.A. 1606, B.D. 1617; Edw. Simson, Coll. Tr., 
B.A. 1600-1, M.A. 1604, B.D. 1611, D.D. 1624, 
a noted author (see Watt) ; Edm. Suckling, Coll. 
Tr., B.A. 1580-1, M.A. 1584, B.D. 1591. Simson 
(whose Chronicon Pet. Wesseling reprinted Amst., 
1752, fol.) seems to me to have far the best claim 
to the authorship. I commend the question to 
the research of my friend Mr. W. Aldis Wright. 


Mercnant Taytors’ Scnoor (5% §. vii. 347, 
457.)—Nicholas Fayting, son of John Fayting, 
“ factor” (so in the Latin entry) at Blackell Hall, 
born in Middlesex, educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
under Mr. P. and Dr. S. (in my condensed version 
I unhappily took only the initials, after the first 
appearance of schoolmasters and college tutors, 
but Mr. Rostyson will know the names), entered 
sizar of St. John’s College for Mr. Yardley, Oct. 2, 
1721, set. “fere” nineteen. Mr. C. H. Cooper, who 
had the use of all my collections, added, “ Rect. 
Hawksworth, Essex, 1757, d. Feb. 22, 1789.” He 
was Preb. Linc. See Europ. Mag., Jan., 1792, 
p. 4; letter of, ibid., March, 1792, p. 167. His 
death, Gent. Mag., 1789, p. 278; Cambr. Chron., 
March 7, 1789 (0b. Feb. 22, eat. eighty-six). 
Rector of Hackwell (7), Essex, Gent. Mag., 1757, 
p. 339. I find no Hawksworth in Essex. 


“Tue Practice or Prety” (5" §. vi. 369, 
492; vii. 391; viii. 156.)—See Chr. Gaudents, 
“ Praxis Pietatis. Quei ei, la prattica, ner, exercizi 
de la temma da Deus. D’anschetta mess giu da 
L. Baily ent ilg languaig englés, a da nief mess 
giu en nies languaig Rumonsh da la Ligia Grischa.” 
Basel, J. R. Genath, 1670, 8vo. (Oberland dialect). , 
Luraintz Wietzel, “ La Pratica da Pietat. Chi 
intraguida il Christian co ch’ el possa s’instruir in 
la tema da Dieu. Il prum componuda in lin- 
guaich englais tras L. Baijli.” Second edition, 
1771, Scuol, J. N. Gadina, 8vo. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 

Cambridge. 
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“Limp ”=Scamp (5" §. xi. 168, 376.)—The 
recent discussion of this word, it seemed to me, 
failed to show that it had ever been used as an 
equivalent to scamp, as was suggested, but rather 
that it has the force of “offshoot,” or some such ex- 
pression. The use of the word in the following 
curious old letter (which I make no apology for 
presenting to your readers entire, as it must be 
new to all but a very few of them) bears out 
this, which, I think, is the correct view. The 
letter, written by one of the clan Leslie, is said 
to have been discovered by Mr. Jackson, 
of Normanby, Yorkshire, among some waste- 

aper, and appears to be only half of a letter, the 
con and seal being torn off. Sir Thomas Riddell 
was “lay improprietor” of the Hospital of St. Ed- 
mund’s, Gateshead, and a steady loyalist. 

“ Copy of Sir John Lesseley’s Letter to Sir Thomas Riddle 
of Gateshead,.* upon the Siege of Newcastle, by the 
Scots in the Year 1640. 

Sir Thomas,—Between me and God, it maks my heart 
bleed bleud, to see the works gae thro’ soe trim a garden 
as yours, I hae been twa times wi’ my cousin the General,+ 
and sae sal! I sax times mare, afore the work gae that 
gate: but gin a’ this be dune, Sir Thomas, yee maun mak 
the twenty pound thretty, and I maun hae the lag'd 
tail’d trooper that stands in the Straw, and the little wee 
trim gaeing thing that stands in the neuk o’ the ha’ 
chirping and chiming at the nountide of the day, and 
forty bows of beer to saw the mains witha’; and as I am 
a chevalier of fortune, and a limb of the House of Rothes, 
as the muckle maun kist in Edinburg auld kirk can weel 
witness for these aught hundred years bygane, nought 
shall skaith your house within or without, to the validome 
of a twapenny chicken,—I am your humble Servant, 

Joun LessE.ey, 

Major-General and Captain over sax score and twa 
men and some mare; Crowner of Cumberland, 
Northumberland, Murrayland{ and Fife; Baillie of 
Kirkaldie; Governour of Burntisiand and the 
Bass; Laird of Libertine,§ Tilly and Wolly; Siller 
tacker of Stirling, Constable of Leith, and Sir John 
Lesseley, Knight to the boot of a’ that.” 

This copy of a remarkable document is taken 
from the version of it printed by Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe early in this century. He seems 
to have considered it to be genuine : no one was 
more capable than he of forming a correct judg- 
ment in such matters. It would appear that 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe had received this letter about 
the year 1807 from Mr. Surtees, who printed it in 
his History of the County Palatine of Durham, 
notwithstanding that he had hinted to his friend 
that the letter might be a “ waggish imposture.” 

Avex. Ferevssoyn, Lieut.-Col. 

United Service Club, Edinburgh. 


[It is difficult to believe that Mr. Surtees was not 
correct in his surmise.] 


Cotgrave, 1611, has, “Un suppost du diable, 





[* Probably the M.P. for Newcastle, 1620-23.) 
| + Alexander Leslie, cr. Earl of Leven 1641? 
{ This might mean Morayshire. } 
re ? Liberton, Mid-Lothian.] 
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a limme of the divell.” Suppost is translated 
deputy (suppositus), therefore the expression is 
here equivalent to the devil’s deputy. Mr. May. 
HEW translates this same phrase, suppét de Satan, 
an imp of Satan. ZERO, 


Dr. Maarxw (5 S. xii. 263.)—The Rev. James 
Hook, Rector of Whippenham, was the author of 
Pen Owen and Percy Mallory. Iknew Mrs. Hook. 
She was the daughter of Sir Walter Farquhar. 
I doubt the statement of Maginn’s authorship of 
the military books referred to. From 1824 to near 
his end I was well acquainted with Maginn, and 
never heard Dr. Kenealy’s name mentioned. 

J. How, 


The late Dr. Hook, Dean of Chichester, told me 
that his father, the Dean of Worcester, was the 
author of Percy Mallory and Pen Owen; and he 
added that an unfinished novel by the same writer 
was in the possession of his sister, which, I may 
venture to say, my revered friend wished my late 
wife should try to complete, but she never saw it. 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 

Ecclesfield. 


Pen Owen and Percy Mallory were both, I 
believe, the productions of James Hook, the 
brother of Theodore Hook. James Hook sub- 
sequently became Dean of Worcester. He was 
the father of the famous Vicar of Leeds who died 
Dean of Chichester. G. B. 

Upton, Slough. 


Wattiriowers (5" §. xi. 506; xii. 95, 258.)— 
In some parts of Lincolnshire these are called 
“ bloody walls.” R. R. 

Boston. 


“Sicnum "=Siewature (5 S. xii. 8.)—It is 
customary amongst solicitors, when making copies 
of deeds, &c., to draw a circle to represent the seal, 
and within this to put the letters ““L. 8.” 1 have 
always understood this to mean “locus sigilli,” 
though seme persons fancy the letters stand for 
“legal seal.” Signum must mean sign, and when 
writing was not so common as now signum would 
stand for the cross mark. This view is rather con- 
firmed by the fact that the banners of the Emperor 
Constantine after his alleged miraculous conversion 
bore a cross with the words “In hoc signo vinces.” 
Perhaps, too, signum became generally used to 
indicate a cross. Frepericx E. SawYer. 

Brighton. 


“To rarry” (5"S. xi. 146, 237.)—This word 
is in common use in the Peak of Derbyshire and 
the parts of Cheshire and Lancashire near thereto. 
There is also another old English word used in 
those parts, now seldom heard elsewhere, and in 
forms very quaint to my ear—to mar. A spoilt 
child is spoken of asa “mar'd lad” or a “ mar’ 
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lass.” In very wet seasons, when the hay is got of 
jnferior quality, and at a greater cost in labour, 
I have often heard the expression, “ It costs a deal 
to mar it.” ELtcee. 


Avruors oF Quotations Wantep (5" §. xii. 


- ~. The shame is now not to be a rogue.” 

The explanation seems simple if the passage be taken 
from a satire on a venal and profligate court. All being 
corrupt, an honest man, or even one who tried to be 
honest, would naturally be considered a shameless in- 
novator and morally unfitted for the society of rogues. 
Is the quotation from Dryden ? J. W. B. P. 

(5 8. xii. 269.) 

“Guy Fawkes, the prince of sinisters."—I have an 
impression that this appeared in a small periodical called 
The Man in the Moon, edited, I think, by ae 


Guy Fawkes ; or, It might have been. By T. Hudson. 
Music by R. Guylott. Musical Bouquet office, 192, High 
Holborn. This can be procured through any music- 
seller. Wa. H. Pzet. 

(5th 8, xii, 170, 259, 279.) 
“The greater the truth, the greater the libel.” 

This appears to be a misquotation from an epigram of 
Burns. When on a visit to Stirling, during the time of 
hia connexion with the Excise, the poet wrote some verses 
reflecting rather unfavourably upon the reigning dynasty 
as compared with the exiled Stuarts. Upon being ad- 
monished by a friend for his imprudence he said, “ Oh, 
but I mean to reprove myself for it,” and thereupon 
wrote the following :— 
“ Rash mortal and slanderous poet, thy name 

Shall no longer appear in the records of fame ; 

Dost not know that old Mansfield, who writes like the 

Bible, 

Says the more ‘tis a truth, sir, the more ’tis a libel.” 
The Mansfield referred to was no doubt William Murray, 
Earl of Mansfield, Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
and fourth son of Viscount Stormont. He was born at 
Perth in 1704, and survived till 1793. Being Solicitor- 
General in 1746, it fell to him in this capacity to pro- 
secute Lovat and the other Jacobite lords, who were tried, 
for their connexion with the rebellion of the previous 
year. Atalater period of his life he was subjected to 
many bitter attacks by Junius, being on the unpopular 
side in politics. He is described as having been a fluent 
and graceful speaker, but does not rank high as a lawyer. 
The above epigram appears in all the editions of Burns 
I have seen. J. Russet. 


HMiiscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Etched Work of Rembrandt, a Monograph. By 
Francis Seymour Haden, F.R.C.S. A New Edition. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Mz. Srymoun Haney, whose eminence as a practical 

etcher is universally acknowledged, has here put forth 

in a brief and concise form his conception of the manner 
in which the entire series of Rembrandt's etchings ought 
to be arranged for study. Like Vosmaer, the principal 
biographer of Rembrandt, and Mr. Middleton, whose 
work we specially noticed in March last, Mr. Seymour 

Haden advocates the adoption of a chronological system. 

By this course there is no doubt that the works of 

the artist and many of the events of his outer life 

become still more intelligible, Without the etchings 








actually before us a great amount of the observations 
would be of no avail, and Mr. Haden therefore adopts 
what he calls the “ fiction ” of an exhibition, “ in lieu of 
a display of Rembrandt's works in chronological sequence 


visible to the eye.” But what is now a fiction was once 
a reality, because in the year 1877 such an exhibition 
was visibly eetablished at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
and many of his readers have therefore only to appeal to 
their memory. 

Having marshalled all the so-called Rembrandt etchings 
in chronological order, Mr. Haden proceeds to prove 
that they are not all the entire work of Kembrandt’s 
own hand, He shows that the master had established a 
echool of etchers, who worked with him and under his 
direction. ‘“‘ His house,” according to Sandrart, “ was 
constantly full of pupils of good family, who paid him 
100 florins annually, without counting the advantage he 
derived from their painting and engraving, which 
amounted to 2,000 or 2,500 florins more.” For this pur- 
pose, in 1630 or thereabouts, Rembrandt had taken a 
large house on the Breedstraat of Amsterdam, the upper 
portion of which, according to Houbraken, was divided 
into cellules or small studios for the reception of pupils, 
who, by this kind of segregation, were to preserve their 
individuality. Among them the following names are 
prominent: Jan Van Vliet, Ferdinand Bol, Philip 
Koninck, Philip Virbeecq, and Solomon Savry. Gene- 
rally speaking, they worked not only from Rembrandt's 
own designs, receiving his corrections and imprimatur 
(p. 18), but also from their own inventions as well as 
the designs of others. The strangest fact of all is, as 
Mr. Haden tells us (p. 19), that “several of these artists 
came to be. in the estimation of Rembrandt’s contem- 
poraries, of greater account than he. If a public work 
or historical fact, such as the visit of Henrietta Maria to 
Amsterdam, had to be illustrated, it was Lievens or Bol, 
not Rembrandt, who was called upon by the authorities 
to immortalize it. If a large price had to be paid for a 
picture, it was Flink who was the Millais of the day. If 
verses in honour of painting had to be composed, it was 
to Koninck, not Rembrandt, that the bays were awarded.” 
“It was to no purpose that Rembrandt, then in the 
Rozen-gracht, as ng and etching with a splendour 
hitherto unequalled. A reaction had set in. His prestige 
had departed.” 

By dint of reading the etchings themselves, as they 
take their place in chronological order, Mr. Haden 
arrives at some new and distinct conclusions respecting 
the great artist’s movements after the death of his first 
wife, Saskia, in 1642. He observes first of all, during 
this “middle period,” the sudden appearance of land- 
scape, to which, indeed, his work is almost wholly con- 
fined. He says: ‘We enter upon the middle period 
with, as it were, a new sensation. Rembrandt had made 
a great name, he bad married, and his wife was dying; 
and we know that after her death things did not go well 
with him. We also remember that about this time less 
began to be heard about him. Is there anything about 
the work of this period to throw light on this obscure 
part of his career? We have said, as an apology for our 
new method of approaching the subject of Rembrandt, 
that the accidents and events of a man’s life are the 
immediate incentives and regulators of his work. In- 
versely, then, ought not the work to tell us something 
about the man?” (p. 32.) 3 

Looking, therefore, at the preponderance of Jandscape, 
and of subjects personally associated with his friend Jan 
Six, Mr. Haden (p. 33) conjectures that “ Rembrandt 
had found refuge and solace at this time with his sym- 
pathetic and powerful friend at Elsbroeck; and that 
these things and all these landscapes—and possibly the 
‘Hundred Guilder Print’ itself—were thought out and 
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finished in his companionship and under his sheltering 
roof.” To works, therefore, pertaining to this period 
our author henceforth proposes to assign the denomina- 
tion, “‘ Elsbroeck Group.” To these views, however, 
Mr. Middleton does not yield an unqualified assent. 

In the remaining pages the technical details of Rem- 
brandt’s two grand works, the “ Descent from the Cross” 
and the “ Ecce Homo,” which, although bearing very 
different dates, are regarded as companion compositions, 
not unnaturally occupy a good deal of Mr. Haden’s 
attention. 

Looking at this work as a whole, we are glad to have 
in a succinct form, and with so much technical au- 
thority, a statement of the true condition of Rem- 
brandt’s work; but it would have been still more valuable 
and agreeable for future reference if these contributions 
had not been encumbered by allusion to petty squabbles 
in which the public at large could never be expected to 
feel interested. 


The Light of Asia. By Edwin Arnold. (Triibner & Co.) 
Tuosr who hold that poetry should either be a “ milk- 
walk for babes,” or concern itself exclusively with the 

“ Worm-drilled vellums of old-world revenges,” 
will be somewhat puzzled to account for a work so much 
hors ligne as a blank-verse poem narrating, from a 
Buddhist point of view, the life of the great Gautama, 

“‘ Prince Siddartha styled on earth— 

In Earth and Heavens and Hells Incomparable, 

All-honoured, Wisest, Best, most Pitiful ; 

The Teacher of Nirvana and the Law.” 

But to the lovers of India, to whom the author prin- 
cipally appeals, and to the lovers of poetry too, Mr. 
Arnold's latest effort will amply justify its existence. 
His page unrolls itself like some deep-folded Eastern 
tissue, woven with long-eyed dusky women and many- 
armed gods, and glancing with bright-hued figures of 
unknown bird and beast. To quit metaphor, The Light 
of Asia isa noble poem, Tennysonic at times, no doubt, 
in its measure, but full of sustained power and epic 
impulse, rich in magnificent description and imagery, 
and opening quite a new field of sonorous nomenclature 
and Oriental accessories. Indeed, we fear that Mr. 
Arnold may have to answer for far more “ Lines to an 
Indian Air,” and hap-hazard decoration with “ ganthi-” 
and “‘ mégra- flowers,” “ rose-oaks ” and “ gambu-trees,” 
than we shall care to recognize in the magazine verse of 
the period. But in wny case bis work deserves, as it 
should command, a large and appreciative audience. 


International Scientific, Series.—The Human 
By A. de Quatrefages. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 
In the days of the Second Empire, among the “ confé- 
rences” for the people, or, as we should say, popular 
science lectures, delivered at Vincennes under the 
patronage of the Empress, was a course on the “ History 
of Man” by the distinguished French savant M. de 
Quatrefages. The volume now published in the “ Inter- 
national Scientific Series " embodies the substance of the 
Vincennes conferences, the arguments of which have 
but been strengthened, in the writer's opinion, by the 


Species. 


advances made in our knowledge during the past decade, | 


What M. de Quatrefages said in 1867-8 he repeats in 
1879. Man alone is “truly cosmopolitan,” found all 
over the habitable globe, and there is but one species of 
man. He is distinguished from the (lower) animal by 
his intellectual superiority, and by the possession of the 
moral sense and religion. 
logically, of course, man is an animal, but for scientific 
a the features above described differentiate 
1im from the lower portion of the animal kingdom. 
That in our researches into the history of the human 


Anatomically and physio- ; 





race we meet with many difficulties, M. de Q 

would be the last to deny, but when he cannot 

them he is content, now as in 1868, like a true 
science, to say, ‘Je ne sais pas.” Apart from its 
scientific value, there is much matter of historiod al 
general interest in the present volume, which ought to 
ensure it a wide circle of readers. 


CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS UNDER THE DIREorion op 
THE Master or THE Roiis.—The following volumesare 
in the press :— Chronicle of Robert of Brunne, edited by 
F. J. Furnivall; The Metrical Chronicle of Robert of 
Gloucester, edited by W. Aldis Wright; A Collection 
of Sagas and other Historical Documents relating tothe 
Northmen, edited by Sir G. W. Dasent and M. Gad. 
brand Vigfusson; Zhémas Saga Lrkibyskups: a Life 
of Archbishop Thomas Becket, in Icelandic, vol. ii, 
edited by M. Eirikr Magnusson; Polychronicon Re- 
nulphi Higden, with Trevisa’s translation, vol. vii., edited 
by Prof. Lumby; Recueil des Croniques et ancienne 
Istories dela Grant Bretaigne a present nomme Ei 
par Jehan de Waurin, vol. iii., edited by W. ; 
Matthei Parisiensis, Monachi Suncti Albani, Chronics 
Majora, vol. v., edited by Dr. Luard ; Lestorie des B 
solum Geffrei Gaimar, edited by the late Sir T, 
Hardy; Historia Anglorum Henrici Huntendunensis, 
edited by Thomas Arnold ; Materials for the Hi 6 
Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, vol. iv., 
by Canon Robertson; Henrici de Bracton de Legibusd 
Consuetudinibus Anglia, vol. iii., edited by Sir Travers 
Twiss; Registrum Malmesburiense : the Registerof Malme- 
bury Abbey, vol. ii., edited by the late Rev. J. 8. Brewer; 
The Historical Works of Gervase of Canterbury, vol. i. 
The Reigns of Stephen, Henry II., and Richard I, edited 
by Prof. Stubbs. 


WE note with pleasure the gratifying marks of 
paid to our old and valued correspondent Mr. J, A. 
Picton, on the occasion of the formal opening, by the 
Ear! of Derby, of the Picton Reading Room, at Liverpool. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

H.C., G. 8. B., T. J. B., are thanked, but their sug- 
gestions, as will be seen in our present number, ate 
scarcely applicable to our correspondent’s requirements. 

M. E. C. W.—“ No. 50 bas obtained a great notoriety 
in late years as the ‘ haunted house in Berkeley Square”” 
—Hare’s Walks in London, vol. ii. p. 87. 

H. F. W.—We have forwarded the version kindly sent 
to our correspondent. 

E. 8S. M. M. (Balking)—We shall feel obliged if, under 
the circumstances, you will rewrite your note. 

E. Watrorp (“ Paddington Spectacles ”).—The answer 
to your former query will be found in “N. & Q.,” 5®8 
vii. 314. 

Cuas. E. Banks, M.D. (Portland Me., U.S.A.).—We 
shall be happy to forward a prepaid letter to our corte 
spondent, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries '”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com: 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; 
to this rule we can mako no exception. 
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